The Classical Review 


APRIL 1894. 


THE NEW THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE. 


Tue Archiv fiir lateinische Leaikographie 
(viii 621-5, 1893) contains the definitive 
plan for this great work, adopted by the five 
Academies of Berlin, Gittingen, Leipzig, 
Munich and Vienna. 

After a brief allusion to the Greek and 
Latin lexicons of Henry and Robert 
Estienne in the sixteenth century, and the 
works of Gesner and Forcellini in the 
eighteenth, mention is made of Friedrich 
Wolf’s abortive plan at the beginning of 
this century, resumed by Ritschl, Halm and 
Fleckeisen in 1858. Biicheler was then 
selected as editor, and King Max II of 
Bavaria promised financial aid. Five and 
twenty years later Wolfflin, Halm’s 
successor at Munich, with the help of the 
Bavarian Academy, founded ‘The Archive 
for Latin Lexicography and Grammar, 
inclusive of the earlier Mediaeval L«tin, as 
a preparation for a Thesaurus linguae latinae.’ 
This serial, which has just completed its 
eighth volume, has trained a large number 
of readers, who have divided among them 
the whole range of Latin letters. 

In 1889 Prof. Hertz read before the 
Congress of Philologists at Gorlitz a paper 
which attracted the attention of the Prussian 
Government. After various conferences it 
was resolved at Berlin on the 21st and 22nd 
of last October : That Professors Biicheler, 
Wéolfflin and Leo should direct the whole 
work. For a few writers the existing 
special lexicons are recognized as sufficient. 
For the remainder complete indices omnium 
verborum et locorum, on Meusel’s system, 
are to be compiled. The archaic and golden 
Latin (and inscriptions) will be reduced to 
slips in its entirety, the silver Latin for the 
most part, the later Latin in a suitable 
selection. Readers will also ransack critical 
journals and adversaria. 
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When the special indices have been made, 
they will be sorted alphabetically, statistics 
taken of the frequency of occurrence of 
words and forms of words, the meanings 
arranged in groups. Thus the mass of 
material will be sifted by sub-editors before 
it comes under the hands of the editors in 
chief. The whole work will not exceed 
twelve volumes large 4to, containing on an 
average 1000 pages. 

The publication is expected to occupy 20 
years and to cost 605,000 marks. The 
copyright is calculated at 100,000 (or at the 
utmost 150,000) marks. The remaining 
500,000 marks will be furnished by the five 
Academies, each contributing 5000 marks a 
year for the 20 years. 


I take this opportunity of remonstrating 
against the neglect of the great storehouses 
of Latinity, known by the names of Gesner, 
Scheller, Forcellini. Fifty years ago, when 
I came up to Cambridge, my private tutor, 
the late Dr Bateson, rebuked me for not 
possessing a Forcellinii I had bought 
Riddle’s Scheller at school. I have now 
had much experience in the market, and 
know that any one of the three great 
lexicons can be bought (not indeed the 
latest edition of Forcellini) for a lower price 
than Lewis-Short or Riddle-White. Itis no 
less than a public calamity that Freund’s 
lexicon, pretentious and untrustworthy as it 
is,! has for nearly half a century supplied 
our schools and universities with all that 
they care to know of Latin lexicography. 
Gesner summed up the work of a century ; 
Scheller and Forcellini each devoted a life 
to perfecting their collections. I have 
Halm’s copy of Gesner, Madvig’s of Scheller, 

1 Georges, an excellent authority, supports m 
of Klotz to Freund. 
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and believe that those excellent scholars for 
long years needed no other guides. Freund 
was a young man when he brought out his 
book; after the first volume (A—C), he 
became weary and was content with a hasty 
extract from Forcellini. I shall be reminded 
that he gives definite statistics: ‘only in 
the following examples’ ; ‘only in Cicero,’ 
etc. But these statements are made at 
random. If a word is marked ‘rare,’ it is 
probably very common (I have elsewhere 
commented on adiutoriwm, perhaps the 
very commonest word ending in -oriwm, of 
which I have noted some 500 examples, 124 
from one author); if a single example is 
cited, and no note of rarity affixed, the 
word may very likely be drag cipnyévov. 

I myself have two copies of Lewis-Short, 
and two of Riddle-White, but then I use 
them as convenient receptacles for marginal 
notes. I can make ten notes in a 
handy quarto in shorter time than I could 
make one in a large-paper folio of Robert 
Estienne. If I want to ascertain what the 
usage of the word is, so far as it is recorded, 
I consult perhaps a hundred volumes. 
Now young students ought to use a lexicon 
as a digest of evidence, in order to form an 
instinct for classical usage. For such a 
purpose the fuller the collection of examples, 
the better. 

I could fill a large volume with proofs of 
the indictment against Freund and _ his 
followers, but a few specimens, taken at 
hap-hazard, must suffice. 

coronatio Riddle-White ‘late Lat.’ the 
authority being William of Malmesbury. 
The word is omitted by Lewis-Short, who 
cannot know that it occurs, not only in 
glossaries, but in Aug. civ. Dei vii 27 and 
serm. 286 7f. Itis true that Lewis-Short 
expunges many quotations that rest on the 
authority of John of Salisbury (see however 


innominatus, innotescentia) or later writers, 
but a constant recourse to Georges and 
Paucker would stay the rash sentence in 
many cases, cf. irreparabiliter, discarded by 
L.-S. as resting on the authority of John of 
Salisbury ; but it has been found in Aug. ec. 
Faust. xv 3. de virgin. 29. op. imperf. e. 
Tulian. vi 18 (x 2087° Gaume). [Aug.] ad 
fratr. erem. serm. 41 f. concil. Matiscon. a.p. 
585. Vigil. Taps. c. Eutych. v 26. 

inequito L.-S. ‘ with dat. horrenti fascino, 
Arn. 47. 8B. with acc. in mal. part. vestras 
matronas, Arn. 4 131.’ Any one familiar 
with Arnobius would see at once that these 
two references are to one and the same 
passage, book and chapter being cited in the 
first case, book and page (ed. Leyden 1651, 
4to) in the second. A reference to the 
author himself, or to Forcellini, would show 
that matronas is subject, and fascino object 
of the verb, and that superstition, not lust, 
is the fault imputed to the heathen by the 
apologist. Here L.-S. adds the right 
construction (c. dat.) and reference to the 
wrong one, but has not insight enough to 
strike out Freund’s (and R.-W.’s) blunder. 
As for the confusion between chapter and 
page, Apuleius suffers rather worse treat- 
ment than his Christian countryman ; for 
the page sometimes represents Oudendorp’s, 
sometimes MHildebrand’s, sometimes an 
earlier edition. 

perrectio om. L,-S. see Arn. 7 24, 

plasea om. L.-S. (though given under 
palasea) Arn. 7 24 bis. 25. It is not 
apparent on what authority the quantity of 
the word is given. 

praesul = praesultator or praesultor occurs 
several times in the’ seventh book of 
Arnobius cc. 9. 39, 41f. 43 pr. 44. pp. 243 
24. 272 16 24. 274 24. 275 28. 277 20. 278 
4 ed. Reifferscheid. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


THE GENEVA FRAGMENTS OF HOMER. 


Tue Revue de Philologie for January con- 
tains the text of the fragments of Homer 
included among the papyri recently acquired 
by the Bibliothéque de Genéve, the examina- 
tion and editing of which has been placed 
in the hands of Prof. J. Nicole. These 
Homeric fragments are six in number, of 
which two belong to the same MS. Three 
of them are of little or no importance and 
may be briefly dismissed. M. Nicole’s frag. 
iii, contains the ends of J/. i. 44—60, with 


no variation from the received text. Frag. 
iv. contains the latter halves of J/. iv. 82— 
95, carefully written on the verso of a busi- 
ness document, again without variation 
from the received text. Frag. v. contains 
Il. vi. 327—353, more or less mutilated, 
irregularly written on the verso of a busi- 
ness document, and differing only from the 
received text in having a great number of 
gross blunders. Fragments i. and ii. form 
part of a single MS,, and are more interest- 
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ing. In the first place they are larger 
than the three above-mentioned; in the 
second, they contain part of the Odyssey, 
hitherto scantily represented among papyri ; 
and in the third, they exhibit one or two 
interesting variants. The text included in 
them is that of Od. iii. 364—375 and 384 
—402, written in a very large and thick 
uncial. The noticeable variants are the 
following. In]. 372 OduByoe dé 
replaces OapBos 8 mdvras ’Axaovs (al. 
idovras), in which the word é\e is somewhat 
objectionable, since it is repeated two lines 
lower. In 1. 373 the papyrus has Oavpacev 
instead of the vulgate Gavpafev. Line 394 
runs ebyer’ peAindéa olvov épvbpdv 
in place of evyer’ droorévdwy Kovpy Avs 
aiyioxoo. Finally in 1. 400 the papyrus has 
map o€ of, as in the MS. Vindobonensis 5, 
instead of the vulgate wip & dp’. M. 
Nicole’s discovery raises the number of 
papyri of the Odyssey to three (exclusive of 
some unpublished fragments said to be in 
the Rainer collection at Vienna), the other 
two being respectively at Berlin and in the 
British Museum. The latter, by a coin- 
cidence, contains part of the same book as 
the Geneva papyrus, but is considerably 
larger in extent. 

M. Nicole’s remaining papyrus is far more 
curious than these, and belongs to the same 
class as the Petrie fragment which aroused 
such searchings of heart when published, a 
few years ago, by Prof. Mahaffy. Like that 
fragment, M. Nicole’s frag. vi. contains 
several lines unknown to the received text, 
and consequently a more detailed description 
of its contents may be acceptable. 

It begins with J7. xi. 788 and ends with 
xii. 9 ; but besides the 80 lines included in 
our texts within these limits, the MS. con- 
tained, when intact, 13 lines more, besides 
diverging more or less seriously from the 
vulgate in other respects. Lines 788—809 
are preserved only as to their terminations ; 
but the three lines after 795 are here 
represented as follows (dotted letters are 
doubtful) : 

oyepovTos 
wyBoayy 
AaovavwxIw 
cyernat 
Hence M. Nicole reconstructs the passage : 


795. Kai rwd of rap Zyvos éréppade 


795a. dpyuporela @éris Ovydrnp yépov- 
tos (as in i, 538 ete.). 

7958. airds pev vndv pevérw ev 
(cf. xvi. 239), 


796. adda rep mpo€rw, Tov 8 dAXov Aadv 
avoxOw (cf. xi. 189). 
797. Muppidovery, 


Line 798 ends with ypyyx6yva, where M. 
Nicole proposes coi dorw 7a & 
or Kai dérw wporiv, after the 
model of xvi. 40. After 804 a line is inter- 
polated, ending xaynoedeOuuo, for which M. 
Nicole suggests teipe yap aivov axos Kpadiny, 
dxdxnoe After 805 is another 
interpolation, of which the editor prints 
only vo.....a..a.., restoring tov 8 eipe mpomd- 
poe vedv but this reconstruc- 
tion seems a little doubtful (unless the 
traces in the papyrus support it more 
strongly than M. Nicole shows), since the 
final word undoubtedly recurs (MS. -oxpat- 
pawv) as the ending of another interpolated 
line which follows 807, where the editor 
reads xal vedv 
substituting joav for qv in the next line. 
One other variant remains to be mentioned 
in this column of the MS., viz. in 1. 791, 
where the papyrus appears to have gov as 
the ending, instead of wi@yra. M. Nicole 
suggests, with some diffidence, cimiy 
Setpo 

The next column, Il. 810—834, is pre- 
served almost intact, and again there are 
several marked variations. In 1. 811 dzo is 
read doubtfully for xara: 814 dyAads (as in 
schol. on MS. Vrat. b) for dAxmos: 815 
runs éy 7’ dpa ot pi yxeipi, Eros ex 
mrepoevta mpoonvoa : 822 tov dy for rov 
abr’ and rervupevos for BeBAnpévos, as CL 
and schol. on A: 823 jap for dAxap: 830 
macowv for mécce. But the chief novelty 
is at 1, 827, where the papyrus has 


827. yepoiv tro rod dev 
(sic) dpwpe. 

827a. “Exropos, ds taxa vijas (sic) 

827b. Syuicas Aavaois api Giv’ adds" 
abrap ’AxiAdebs 

827c. éov Aavady od Kyderar 


828. «.7.A. 


Of the third column nothing is left 
except a very few letters at the beginnings 
of the lines; but these are sufficient to- 
establish, first, that six lines, instead of 
two, were written between Il. 834 and 837; 
and next, that an additional line followed 
838. No letters however remain legible of 
any of these new lines, so our curiosity is 
baffled: and any restoration of the MS, 

L2 
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must be purely imaginary. It only remains 
to add that 1. 848 begins with icy’ instead 
of écx’, and that no interval is marked 
between the end of book xi. and the begin- 
ning of xii. 

These are the facts concerning this curious 
fragment, as reported by Prof. Nicole; 
space will not admit of much comment, even 
were it desirable. As to the date of the 
MS. he tells us nothing, and no facsimile 
has been published which would enable a 
judgment to be formed. In one place M. 
Nicole says he has hitherto found nothing 
among the Geneva papyri which bears a 
definite date earlier than the Roman period ; 
on the other hand he states that the writing 
of frag. vi. much resembles that of the 
Petrie fragment, which is of the third cent. 
B.c. It is certainly a curious coincidence 
that both of these strange fragments belong 
to the same book of the Jliad, but, con- 
sidering the manner in which the Petrie 
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fragment was discovered, it is hardly possi- 
ble that they can be parts of the same MS. 
A definite pronouncement as to the date of 
the new fragment will be awaited with much 
interest, and it will certainly be curious if 
the existence of such a divergent recen- 
sion of the Jliad can be established much 
later than the great age of Alexandrian 
scholarship. As to the bearing of the dis- 
covery on Homeric criticism, Prof. Ludwich 
has shown that no exaggerated idea need be 
formed of the importance of the Petrie 
fragment. The appearance, after so short 
an interval, of another MS. of the same 
description is certainly remarkable ; but the 
character of the added lines does not seem 
to be such as to disturb Ludwich’s conclu- 
sions. On this point, however, it is the 
opinion of Homeric specialists alone that 


will carry much weight. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


Agatnst Mr. J. W. Headlam’s proposition 
in the Classical Review, Feb. 1893, that the 
‘appeal to the Question [challenge to slave- 
torture] was not a means of collecting 
evidence for a jury,’ but ‘an alternative 
method of trial,’ a ‘kind of ordeal,’ the 
following considerations may be urged :— 

(1) The passages from Demosthenes 
against Onetor and Lysias on the Sacred 
Olive imply that if the challenges had 
been accepted the statements of the slaves 
would have been brought into court as 
evidence. In Dem. Onetor 35 the speaker 
says,—‘I demanded of him three female 
slaves...... iva py Adyor povov, GAG kal 
Baoavor repi yiyvowro.’ In Lysias vii. 
37 the speaker does not imply that if the 
challenge had been accepted there would 
have been no trial, but says that if the test 
had gone against him he would have had no 
defence. But that he expected the state- 
ments of the slaves to be produced in court 
as evidence is clear from what he says at 
the end of the same section,—Ey® rotvuv eis 
TovTo TpoOupias Hyovpevos per’ 
elvar Bacdvwv kai éx paptipwy Kal éx 
rexpypiwv tpas mept Tod mpdypatos 
Gar. 

(2) Two other passages imply the use, as 
evidence, of such statements. Isaeus viii. 
10 Bovddpevos otv zpos Tots papTvow 
éXeyxov Bacdvov aiTav..... 


SLAVE TORTURE IN ATHENS. 


tovrous éxdodvat Tas Oeparaivas, ete. 
Similarly Lycurgus Leocrates 28. 
(3) That the statements of slaves under 
torture are not ‘always spoken of as being 
the only absolutely certain way of discover- 
ing the truth about a disputed fact’ is 
shown by Lysias vii. 35 otros 3’ ovx 7Oedev, 
ovdev mordv elvat tots Oepdrovew. 
Similarly Lysias iv. 16, Lycurg. Leoer. 30, 
and especially Antiphon vi. 31 f. Aristotle 
Rhet. i. 15 shows how one may claim slave 
testimony to be fallible or infallible 
according to one’s interests. Challenges 
were refused from distrust of slave testi- 
mony, in spite of Isaeus viii. 12, and no one 
can greatly wonder that in the comparatively 
small body of speeches extant there is no 
instance of the acceptance of a challenge. 
C. V.. THompson, 
Yale University. 


THE courtesy of the editor enables me 
to answer Mr. Thompson’s criticism at 


once. 
I attempted in my former article to show 


that there were several passages which 


seem to speak of the zpdxAyors eis Bdoavov 
as an alternative procedure to trial before 
the jury, and that there were none which 
clearly stated that the statements of slaves 
under torture obtained in a zpdxAyors could 
be brought before the jury as evidence. 
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There are several passages which would be 
equally consistent with either explanation, 
passages in which the language used by the 
speaker is very vague. To this class as it 
seems to me belongs Onetor A. 35; at least 
I can find no words here which justify the 
statement that the statements of the slaves 
would be brought into the court as evidence. 
The words quoted certainly do not justify it. 

As to Lysias vii. 37 I venture still to 
claim this passage as a strong case on my 
side; the speaker does not say ‘I should 
have had no defence’ had the question gone 
against me, but ‘I should not even have 
been allowed to make a defence’: zepi éuod 
nev yap ei preyxov, 038 av 
Oaipou €&eyéveto. How could he have 
more clearly expressed the condition in 
which he would have found himself had he 
been defeated in a test, the result of which 
was that there would have been no further 
trial and therefore no opportunity for him 
to say anything to defend himself against 
the charge, or to plead in mitigation of the 
penalty ? 

The passages in Isaeus viii. 15 and in 
Lycurgus are very similar and must be 
considered together ; the actual words are : 

Bovdspevos obv Tois trdpxover paprvow 
éAeyxov éx rept adrar, iva 
abrots turrevnte py péAAovor 
eAeyxov, GAN’ Sedwxdor dv paptupodror, 
nélovv éxdotvar Tas Oeparraivas. 
an 

kai tadra avopes, Gewpyoare, ws 
tiv ekéracw ovovpévov 
od yap Seiv dduKcy- 
Kat rovs paptupas py Sdcovras 
eAeyxov paprupety GANG Sedwxdras. 

Tn both the words ddcew éXeyxov are used 
of the paprupes ; as the article shows in the 
one passage and airois in the other the 
pdptupes spoken of are those whose evidence 
is already before the jury; under no 
’ circumstances could they be subjected to 
the torture; the expression therefore can 
only mean ‘to offer the test.’ The state- 
ments of the witnesses are confirmed by the 
offer that has been made to subject the 
slaves to the torture. 

It is noticeable that in both passages the 
speaker is referring to the effect on the jury 
under actual circumstances and not to what 
it would have been had the challenge been 
accepted ; this is shown by the muorevnre 
and the ofua:; I should therefore translate : 

‘ Wishing then in addition to the witnesses 
that I already had to have the test of the 
question about the matter, and I mention 
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this in order that you may have the more 
confidence in witnesses who are not going 
to offer the test but have already done so 
about these matters on which they give 
evidence, I asked my adversary to surrender 
his slaves, ete. 

he does not say, as on the ordinary theory 
we should expect : 

‘In order that you might trust other 
witnesses.’ 
and in the other passage : 

‘And see on this point, gentlemen, how 
fairly I carry on the investigations ; for I 
do not think that on a charge of this 
magnitude you ought to give your vote by 
judging probabilities but with a knowledge 
of the truth, and I do not think that 
witnesses ought to give their evidence if 
they do not intend to put it to the test, but 
after having already done so.’ The test they 
have given is the offer of the zpdxAyows and 
the truth is the assumption made from the 
refusal.’ 

In § 35 he confirms this interpretation by 
explaining that he could not be charged 
with bringing the cicayyeA‘a unjustly 
because he had wished to bring the matter 
to the test of the Bacavos : 

roivey Tod ddikws 
TH Kata Aewkpdrovs 
doov pev €Bovdopyy idiois év 
Aewxpdrovs oikérais Kat Oeparaivats 
tov EXeyxov yever Oa. 

There would be no point in saying this, 
if, supposing the challenge had been 
accepted, the eicayyeAfa would still have 
taken place. 

My statement quoted by Mr. Thompson 
under (3) is certainly too strong ; it is true 
that there are several passages in which the 
writers attempt to weaken the confidence 
assumed to be felt in the Question, when 
they have refused the challenge, and 
Aristotle gives directions for doing so, but 
it remains that the verdict of the Bacavos is 
often spoken of as giving absolute certainty 
in language quite different from that ever 
used of paprupia: however good. Could any- 
thing be stronger than the words of Isaeus 
viii. 12 which are repeated by Demosthenes 
Onetor A. 37 1— 

yap ort Tov pev 76n 
od paptpyoa, tov de 

The absence of any single case in which 
the rpdxAnors became effective still seems to 
me to be very remarkable and to require ex- 
planation, even if that which I have hazarded 
is not the right one. J. W. Heapiam. 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. OF MANILLIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION.) 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. 


Boox IV. 


M + MILNILI ASTRONOMICON LIB 
PLICIC INCIP + III. 


+ EX- 


6 qui plura 12 curasque lauate 13 


J 
deflere que sellis 15 marg. aliter cursus 


t 
(later hand) 18 creatis 21 uobis 22 
/ua/uque ferenda marg. sortem (the 
second erased letter has perished by a 
worm, leaving a round hole: the top of 
the letter, seemingly c, remains) 23 
Aduisi (left marg. At nisi) 24 aenean 
(rather than aeneam, but very difficult 
to be certain) troia sub d’no (domino) 


25 statis 26 proiectus 28 aux- 
issent flumina montis . 29 Lucludiue 
(I think) 30 Captus et capitis 31 
n 

repetisset iuuenis orbem 35 ab uyo 
36 iacebit 38 Varronemque pugum 
39 Postque 


magnum quam uiuere possit 
b 


n 
tuos tharsymefne lacus fauiumque morantem 
40 uictae 41 hanibalem 42 rogi 
43 Adde etiam italas acies 44 et om. 
45 Et cimbirun inmario 46 quod exule 
48 Seque trepidinibus que cepit carthaginis 
orbem 49 umquam 50 Quis tetulia_xo 
(attached. -~ to a) eperiturum 51 Post 
™ 


52 trisemenso 53 pos- 
58 uictorii 


raetas mundatis 
set coponere 55 Electaeque 


us 

uilibj armis 61 Iudicium 64 primum- 
que trucum 68qui 69inom. 72 
contingit 75 mora sepe malorum 76 
Dant causas 77 Deuenerant 79 Exilio 
80 transnare uertere 82 Alterius 
syons est 84 mouentur 86 nonmoue 
(#nonmone) 87 inuicta deuictum 88 
uirem sed legere pugnat 90 in- 
mensis 91 Sed rapit exceptos fumis 
fortuna superbos 96 causa 100 At- 
tribuatque suo sex enascentibus 102 non 
sumius (#)? 104 inportent noxam 105 
hora 106 Deneque 110 oderit 112 
dulcior 113 non nulla 114 eritis 

sit 120 plexo 


118 facile est sic ipsum 
1 Probably for simius, 
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(Continued from page 6.) 


121 pendentem 127 cadit 128 In uulgum- 
que 132 Nunc geimere uestes om. 136 
Seque inarachneo magnam putat esse triumf- 
um 138 figum 140 dotauit 141 Pacat- 


que 145 signa 148 facesque per aura 


152 Mollibtis (sic) 153 hora 154 
gracilis et ueruis (?uerius) in seta 
uerba 155 socium 157 in morte 
158 munerisque 159 Consummant or- 
bem postquam 162 metam? 163 
Quam 166 Actribuit 169 opus or- 
bisque orbi 171 nouas e. predas 172 


cdponere census 173 celeris obtando 
174 aequoque tempora 175 dubitit uasti 
179 Apparet spolio uiuit pecorumque rapinis 
Hoc habet hac studium positis ornare su- 
perbis 182 uiuere uictor 183 frenis 
184 pecudum grassentur 185 suspendat 
186 Luxuriaeque parent caedem mortesque 
lucrentur 187 facilisque recensus _ 188 
et puero 189 A quibus dixit (looks 
rather like theit) 190 Opta magisterio 
nudosque coercit auirgo 191 Ad studium 
ducit mores et 192 instituet 195 
Atque oculos mentis qui possit 197 cui 
littera uerbum es 198 om. 200 In- 
uicio bonas utteneros 202 Nec fecundus 
erit quid mirum uirgine partus 203 
Libantes 204 post annum baechi 
(sic) 205 Mensuraet §actempora rerum 
206 Et pala medeis certante 207 nume- 
rus 209 tabolas et condita rura 211 
sciet sequetur § 214 Qui leges potius 
posuit cum iura retexit 215 Denique et 
in ambiguo 216 Et rectoris tegens 
217 Scorpion armati uiolenta cuspide cauda 
221 multum 223 perarant 224 uio- 
lentia ferrum 225 finis harenae 227 
simul aera 228 pugna est disciique per 
orna bellum 234 biforo m. pr. (after- 
wards the first o has had a line drawn 
through it, converting it into e) 232 
molia 285 tigris 238 uere 239 In- 
postumque 240 Quoque interna corni 
243 Restat uos ignes 244 trahit 

quidquid 246 Seruarique caecamet alla 


t 
(so m. pr. then scruari) 248 Materiam- 
As Bentley conjectured. 


iff 
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| 

| 
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que manu certa duplicari et arte 249 
Quicquid fabricetur quicquid 250 
calidis canunt (ratherthan camint) 251 
Consumentque 253 Frigora 254 Quare 
trahis noctis 256 Hic mutuataque 
257 iuncta sub pisce 258 Pars prior et 
uentri 259 proicit 261 unda sinducere 
263 per luxam inludere pondo 264 uarios 
lacos 268 Sidera scaelumque 

269 ueniunt operum pontisque sequentur 
270 Mitte ad sidera 275 Credent 
et pupes aut pupibus 278 carina 280 
Et pontum caelo uincit et nouerit orbem 
281 mundum 282 Iamque huc adque 
hue caligine conuertere clauum 283 ef- 
fundere 284 aggere edentas 286 
Litor ibique suis 287 Autiuncos 289 
luctus 290 natis uoluntas 294 
in totum semet 298deganae decanica 
299 Annumero numem 304 in caeco 
(seemingly with some marks of erasure 
about the first c) 306 oposita est 
et fallit 307 caelai 308 alia 311 
Vel ateant alia euires 312 inest 314 
inter denas dicitur 315 quodcum- 
que 316 sub illa 318 erigonen 
321 adiuncta partes 326 undis 328 
partes perfundet 330 Ad leo 331 
recepit 333 flexus 335 parte 336 
nemee una est 337 Quae fastidito 
concessa est iure potiri 338 extemplo 
340 uerbis 341 Hec autumnalis 342 
trahitque sequenti 343, 344 om. 345 
fecit cui nomen 347 Atque in contento 
After 348 follows 343 Vicinam partem 
centauri tertia summa est, then 344 Scorpios 
an prima c. p. 1. 350 Nec manet ingrati 
capricornus et imine turpi 351 Sed inui- 
nis (hardly iuuinis: the i is thrice dotted as I 
have written it) crancro 356 Hae- 
rentisque decem partis nota 361 sumunt 
quae orbe = 363 refgit (sic) 364 In- 
plrurisque repetit atque 366 Nec 
tua sub utulis nodis § 367 ostentur 
368 annum mittenda Inque alio 
quaerendo mala quid 373 setus 374 
animamtum (sic) milibus 376 E genus 
refererunt ! 381 amauit (a dot over 

u, thus i) 384 Centaurusque seri signi 
385 Ipsetui 386 pluris 387 Vultu inquis 
388 om. 393 necsuntinmuniatanta 395 
Admittit pocius sus-ar est sint After 396 
follows 388 Rursus et inmagna mergis cali- 
gine mentem, then 397 Obstauitque suis usu 
per addita tellus 398 geminae trans- 
ibunt 399 preuo 400 consument 
401 Et quantae mercedis erunt sollacia rura 
402 Quae renuis lucrum naues martemque 


ru 
8 Possibly from referent. 
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sequuur (sic) 403 belle caduca 405 pereat 
406 ueniat 410 quae sint insiqta cuique 
412 uel quae sexus erat ignis 413 
Et sceleris utroque tamen quas largior 
umor (marg. humor) 414 Quaque miuor 
ibi touit namque 417 partis 419 Sic 
sterilis terris leus interuenit aruis 420 
fetus 421 pelaguamuastacharybdis 422 
ponty (sic) 423 lauitur 424 a worm 
has eaten a round hole over the first part of 
uritue leaving eritue: but it was no doubt 
uritue 425 Sic euam 426 Vt signum 
signo 427 usumque salubrem 429 
mixtaque rellis 431 Sed quis tot nu- 
meros totiens sublegere ferre 432 Tot 
partes iterareque artot dicere summis 
433 Per patris causas faciem mutare lo- 
quendi 434 Incidimus sic uerba piget 
sed gracia derit | 435 Inuanumque labor 
cedit quem despicit auris 438 Nec fin- 
genda monstrada 439 mnus rather 
than nimis: nothingindicatesani 440 ne 
fasest 442 cauenda 445 Septima pars 


m 
illi ac decumaeque decu ae secunda 447 
pars laudet 448 Et quintam et du- 
ramconsumat 449 similis quoteitua? 450 


m 

decu ae 452 Quemque 

frauda duobus 453 et tritricesima summa 
est 454 Pestifeream geminis 455 
quina et 456 breuios 459 inmunis 
460 octabae similis secum seque peracta 
461 rapit quintae clementior 462 
Septimam 463 et om. septiia 464 
contractu nemee 465 primis bis 
quinta salubris 467 adp. uictum est 
468 Vlitimam nec 469 Erigone 470 
A decuma nec 471 et quarta timenda e 
After 472 follows as in Voss? Et septima 
et undecima est decimaeque et tercia 
iuncta est (474 Jacob) Et quinta in chae- 
lis et septima inutilis aestu (473 Jacob) 
Then 475 but ambrae 476 cludunt nonet 
477 parsest 478 et quater quinta nota- 
tur 479 Vndecima et q3 (que) 480 
Octauoue manet numero nonumque capesit 
481 se lege 482 octabam bis sex peractis 
485 figurant 486 nouae 487 terna sig- 
nat 490 succendens prima peracte 491 et 


quinta est numeroque condita ue 492 Et 
post uiginti quinta et uicesima noua est 
Then *Tertia per geminos et quinta et septima 
pisces “Cum illa quartam accumulat ui- 
cesima noua Vndecima et decimae m.e.s.i. 
498 et frigori et igni 499 uel quod 
superauerit humor 500 Si rapidiss mauors 
signis iaculetur in illum 501 Saturnus 
fumet glaciem phoebus ueca labores 


2 Perhaps a corruption of quoi tertia. 
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ORIENTIA SIGNA QVID EFFICIANT 


502 Nete 504 ultraque 505 ubigse 
extollit 508 soluitque 509 Tantum 
audere iuuat 510 Et ruet ut uincat non 
ullus sedibus isdem 511 delectant 512 
iubat orbes 514 tibi 515 findens 
per fata sori 517 Et Colchida tergo 
reuexit 518 Ad 519 Feminea iuceat 
520 naturam serere fas est 522 


Pleiadum paruo = 523 et ruris opes 
iuuentum 524 Dote 525 cum profert 
unda tegitque 526 ductas 528 uecis- 


que 529 et dotes salius § 531 ex sutus 
phoebi signibus 532 Deficit 533 deficient 
arctus 535 Si qui 536 scandat 537 
coeperit ipse 538 Non legauit opes censu- 
que inmergit in ipso 539 sibi 541 reuocet 


v 
542 Evigonen 544 tribuit 547 antum- 
nales ceperunt (the v over n is in a faded ink 
and probably later) chela 549 externea 
550 rogabis (a later ink has written t in the 
margin) 551 notiique 553 Scorpius 
extraeme cum tollet lumina caude 554 


ne 
susragantibus 555 iuueueisfg (nc in 
fainter ink) 556 Moenisubcinctis (in left 


v 
marg. Moenia) 557 orbes (v coeval) 
558 reddit 560 arquitet¢ns! prima cum 
ueste resurgit 563 statuit uertit 565 
adsperrima fronti 566 treuiam cauasque 
lacumque 568 summos 569 Miliciae 
inponto dicat 570 minis#t eria 571 


u 
castumque probumbe 573 Neue sit et 
primus animus procedere pisces 575 imi- 
tantis (I think) ad auris 576 Crim- 
ina per polu populi ferre orbe biligro 577 
nectis (I think) 579 cetherea notauit 
580 Cum babiloniacas summersa 581 
alatos umeros thypona 582 picibus 584 
erit At the side of 585 in the right 
margin is written in vermilion 
DE PARTIBVS TERRAE DESTRIBVTIS AD SIGNA 

FIDE UMUERSA TERRA ET MARI 


586 Percipe sede summa est rerum r. figura 
587 descr. 588 nascentem ipsumque 591 
fugit gurus (c struck through, but no e substi- 
tuted) 592 zepyrusque $593 medios se 
594 similis 595 nattat m. pr., now 

natat 597 uespero ab astro 598 At- 
missus 599 Aluit 601 ad nihilum 
derectis 602 Leua cedunt hyspanias 
(not hyspanas) 604 Italaeque sin- 
uatis 605 adscillat uos 606 Hac ubi 
fudit (the word a/ter fudit is wanting) 608 
laeuas effundens 609 Italiam hadriam 


1 The superadded 2¢ is later. 


comitatus nomine ponto 610 bellum 
611 Inliricum epirumque labat —_corintum 
612 Et pelo ponens si 613 in laeuum 
614 Thes alia et athica 615 Hic 
617 iniungit 618 
620 Heles ponti aces 
621 Icarium aegeum qua 622 populus 
asia et 623 Quod loca gentes au- 
rumque 624 siriam (om. que) 625 
fugentis aequora terras 629 constringit 
harenis 631 Sardiniam inlibico 632 
Triuacria 634 genetrixcreta 635 
Aegiptia cipros omnis 636 Totque m. 
solo tamene.ponto 637 Litora et aequa- 
lis ciclades deloque rhodonque 638 Auli- 
daque et tenedum uicina quae corsita terris 
639 primumque intrantis in orbe 640 
Oceani uictrice melius usum —rura 641 
In numerum 642 Nec tantum exima 
pontus sibi parte reclususa,. This v. ends 
f. 40°, and below the line on the right is a 
mark which looks as if it meant that some- 
thing is lost. I have copied it, as above. 
643 Faucibus abreptis 644 Inpulit¢ (sic) 
oceano pocius 646 Namque inter borea 
uortii/ese (sic) que est at enitentes 649 ex- 
uini similis facit aequora ponti 650 duo 
bella per unde (or rather perhaps per imde) ? 
651 per sicca 653 Arua tenent _ preda- 
tur 653 Quae regat orbe 654 
inmollis arabas 659 Al pinas contun- 
dit cum hanibal artes 661 libyam (m 
altered inton) infudet #662 Huc uarias 
pisces 665 partu 666 follows 667 
in M 666 In poenas horrida bella 
667 uastos altered from uastas 668 
cecropum 669 Ae changed to Ac 
harenas 670 ponet colonis 673 
odorata espirant medicamine siluae 674 
uel orbis 675 Alter 676 diuiso 
677 At tantam scycicas d.f.orbes 678 
Moetisque sacus euxenique 679 et ex- 
tremum propontidos helles pontum 680 
Asiae metam (om.Hanc) pontentis 682 
resoluit | 683 Pondere passa suo sigmoueri- 
que iuuauit 684 puella ridouauit® 685 
monumenta suititulo s. amoris 687 Orbi- 
bus 688 Thelias (?Thebas) diuis et 689 
illa gracia 691 Illiriset rhece 693 
G. per census hispania maexima belli 694 
Italiam insumma 695 Inposuit 696 
Hoe erit in fines orbisewe- (sic) pontusque 
uocandusa2 (sic) 697 et singula 698 
tutela adsererent prestantes 702 
conmunis et tutela 703 artibus exit 
704 Nanque aries capitaurus (sic) tapiti 
taurus 706 nemea euocant 707 colet 
708 et femina arquitenens 710 Sic alias 
2 Rossberg conj. perinde. 

3 Perhaps for puellari dotawit, 


pontus 616 apto 
pontemque ministra 
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711 in uaria eleges 714 Mate- 
riamque 718 romani/s urbis (m. pr. ro- 
manus) 719 Gradiuumque genus 
temporat (sic) 721 Gimnasium uultus 
orti/sque, m. pr. ortusque 722 Cisyram 
723 maculantur bem 724 Per fusas 
indicit ostis 726 Iam proprior 727 Imnis 
uirginis 728 Paenus harenosi safrorum 
. terris 729 mauretanea 731 fouos 
(}fonos) 732 as Jac. 735 omnis 736 
Nocte lae che pari 737 alis m. pr., a later 
hand has added a second i 740 causas 
elephantas c. terrae 741 Quod 742 
discripta nitent recionibus (sic) 743 ae- 
quore 744 sortitur 745 gelidumque per 
tempora uerxis 746 pontumque emuicerat 
747 cum fratrem ad clitora 748 minuti 
dorsumlequari, x and again, more to the 
right, X (marking a difficulty) 750 E 
sire gentes 754 arabas 755 Enxinius 
(En rather than Eu) 756 Subgeministe 
phoebe colet bost 757 Vitimus et solidos 
ganges et transcolit india cancer 758 can- 
cro cui 759 nemeepotiri 760 Idace 
(1 Idace) regnique feroces 761 bithy- 
nia 763 castra terraque maiorisque 
764 rectuare 765 Tuque : 768 Areades 
celerebrataque 769 colat “-sisiligis 770 
nouit 772 pedent 773 suajlibra 774 
Orbis et imperium 775 ones 776 
Qua genitus caesarque meus nun¥, possidet 
orbem 777 uicibus 779 Et lybialy aegyp- 
ta latus donat aquira (faqiura) Tyr- 
rhenos |, radiat scorpius arces 781 “iruit 
782 fusaque 783centaure 784 minuis 
785 celeris hinc (rather than huic) 787 
adiura 788 Crentens 790 Ora pari 
rupta est quidquid 
dentem 792 Expositum 
793 etom. quodfert 795 ambiguam 
796 Aestibus adsiduis § 797 if the word 
after iuuenis is nudo it is not quite as 
usually written ; it seems to be undo. 
melioractus 798 Ae. alepidam tiriasque 
recedit cett. om. 799 uicina et aquarius 
800 euphrates pisces uruptor 803 Parthis 
et parthis 804 Bactraque ete-(sic) aete- 
rius babylone et susa apiniosque 806 
litora 809 Namque edaiz (sic) eadem 
quae sunt signis cOmer™ seruant (it ought 
to be “* or “* but is not) 812 Quaeque 
aliam uarios adfectus (sic) 813 Sic terra 
eterris 815 Sic erit et pentendaque 
euique 816 sic et m. pericula 818 
egliptica On the right margin of 818 
is written in vermilion DEF GLIPUCIS 
sI@nis } 819 delas asta 820 Non 
umquam 821 inmenso 823 Mittantur 


1 For DE ECLIPTICIS SIGNIS, as in the Gembla- 
censis. 


aliut 


helicem 
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diu 825 efeta 
827 sufficium 
830 uenit 
831 Nec se ipse 
f 


834 temtauit 


uit 
837 Atque inio timent (uit later) 
sepulchro 838 Tempore 841 
defecerit 842 inmersa 843 
844 trathit ad coetum 845 


u 
languet 846 Incur bata uigori 


847 phoben lucent (g later) 848 
titulos causae egliptica § 849 pariter sed 
bina = 851 lunals uoltum 84 affectus 
855 lassat manent #§ 856 Seceduntque suo 
phebea 858 Inplerique suo 861 relin- 
qunt (sic) 862 orbi 863 Sed qua 
indinet /t ipse (a worm has eaten away the 
lost letter) 864 Animasque 865 similis _ 
noxis After 865 in a new line Fat- 
orum recionem perspici posse 868 pro- 
hibetque lumine 869 Conditur enim quid 
(sic) 871 pase potest (sic) 

facis 877 destendere 878 conponere 
880 portum 882 racionem discerne noctis 
889 terraque 890 Spiritum et totum 
rapido quae iussa gubernent 891 terraene 
892 gubernat 893 Dispinsatque 894 
in om. 896 celo 899 uenter censum- 
que 900 Et qua 901 Vnus inspectus 

loquenda 902 ed/citur (worm-hole) 
903 quicumque sic esset in orbes 904 


Edomuit ad fruges 905 stent has per- 
haps been altered into stetit 906 Erectus 
(sic) captis 907 Siderosque (an e added in 
fainter ink) propriusque 910 sit 
quaerit 911 Huic m. pr., afterwards 
changed to Hinc sepe 912 trepide- 
que suo 913 Aumnnis (?) seems to have 
been barely intelligible to a reader of the 
MS., who wrote above in unusually distinct 
writing Ad minus. These two words are in 
a paler ink 914 auiumque adtendere 
cantis 916 reducit 917 Voluendo 
semper 918 posset uidendis 919 eat 
doceatque actendere $920 uocat nos- 
trosanimos 922 putat 923 Nec (c has 
had a line drawn through it and x marked 
u 


in the left margin) contempnet uas q asi 
a 


924 Quo pondere 
m. pr. 928 Quoque 
anguste rather than angusto 
mittisque 935 et om. 
EXPLICIT LIBER II INCIPIT LIBER III.? 
2 So the MS. by some error. 


Rosinson Eis. 


changed to Mutantur 

826 Rursusque fuerant 

m. pr. 828 conp. heres 
resoluit 


r 
_Asserunt, rf 


urbe 
later 


quo 
phobi 


925 Expuerant 
929 colata 930 
934 facis 
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THE GREEK EVIDENCE FOR THE ORIGIN OF THE IMPERIAL APPEAL. 


THERE are few questions in Roman 
constitutional law to which such different 
answers have been given as that of the 
origin of the appeal to Caesar. It is not 
proposed here to discuss in any way the 
nature of this appeal, nor the procedure 
connected with it, in the fully developed 
form in which they are described in the 
writings of the classical jurists ; but simply 
to examine certain passages in historical 
writers—notably in Dio Cassius—which 
contain almost the sole evidence for the 
origin of this, the most singular because it 
is the most unrepublican, institution of the 
principate. 

Dio Cassius has been supposed to give us 
the origin of the new appeal in his account 
of a plebiscitum passed in 30 B.c. It was 
decreed in that year rdv Kaioapa te 
eLovoiav Syuapxwv dur Biov Exew, Kai 
Tots adTov, Kal évTds TOD Twpnpiov 
kat pexpt dyddov dpivew— 
exxAyrov te duxafew. The chief question that 
has agitated modern jurists and historians 
with reference to this appeal is: ‘Of what 
republican institution is it a development ?’ 
Is it an outcome of the ‘appellatio’ to the 
‘par maiorve potestas,’ or is it a continua- 
tion of the ‘provocatio ad populum’? 
Latin writers, whether jurists or historians, 
give, as is well known, no help. No 
distinction is drawn in the Latin literature 
of the Empire between ‘appellatio’ and 
‘provocatio,’ as descriptive of the new 
appeal; but Dio’s word éxxAnros (and its 
kindred and émixaAcioba) may 
give the shade of meaning which will put us 
on the right track. J. Merkel, who has 
examined the question from this point of 
view in his work wiber die Geschichte der 
Klassichen Appellation, has no doubt as to 
what this shade of meaning is: éxxaAcioGar 
is provocare ; ‘a direct translation of “ pro- 
vocare”’ is éxxaAeio6o1, which is found in a 
constitution of Hadrian’s (C. J. Gr. ii. n. 
355) and in constitutions of the beginning 
of the third century (Dig. 27, 1, 13 pr. ; 
49, 1, 5), answering to émxadcioOu in a 
rescript of divus Pius (Dig. 49, 1, 1, 1), and 
in the Acts of the Apostles (xxv. 11), where 
the trial of St. Paul is described: it is to 
these words that the dikas éxxAnrous Kpivew 
and the &xxAyrov diudfew of Dio Cassius (lii. 
22, 5; li. 19, 7) answer’ (p. 45); this 
‘ provocatio’ however is not that of the 
Republic: it is ‘without its limitations’ : 


by which is apparently meant that it could 
be applied to civil as well as to criminal 
cases, and perhaps also that it was of a 
more thoroughly ‘ reformatory ’ character. 

On the other hand he holds (/.c.) that the 
other words used by Dio Cassius to describe 
cases before the imperial courts have quite 
a different meaning ; these are épéouzor and 
(dikac) : the former means cases 
‘remitted,’ the latter cases ‘sent up’ to a 
higher court. I am not sure that the 
distinction between these words and éxxAyros 
is meant to be more than a distinction in 
the point of view from which the procedure 
is looked at ; but, if it is meant to mark a 
distinction in procedure itself, then these 
two latter words ought to refer to the 
emperor as a court of first instance (a 
cognitio extra ordinem), not as a court of 
appeal, 

It is in any case worth seeing whether 
this distinction will bear examination. The 
imperial appeal is the amendment of the 
decree of a magistrate; the essence of an 
appeal, if it is made to a court which 
possesses jurisdiction and is not merely a 
court of cassation, is a request for the 
reformation of a judgment. Where there 
has been no sentence there can be no appeal. 
But the Greek terms used do not mark 
clearly this essential of the appeal. In 
Greek international law the éxxAnrtos mods 
seems to have been usually, but we cannot 
say invariably, a court of. second instance, 
and édeois in the treaty with Chalcis 
(C.L.A. Suppl. i. p. 10) means a ‘remit’ not 
an ‘appeal’ to Athens: but it is certain 
that no real distinction was drawn even in 
official documents between éxxAyros and 
édéoos. As regards the rules about civil 
jurisdiction between Athens and her allies 
we cannot say that, wherever égeois is used, 
it means a denial of jurisdiction ; wherever 
Athens is called an éxxAyros 7oXds, it is a 
true case of appeal. (See instances in Gilbert, 
Staatsalt. i. p. 403, Ist ed.) But it is even 
more with the language of literature than 
of legal documents that we are here con- 
cerned. Plutarch has been pronounced 
wrong for applying the word égeors to the 
appeal instituted by Solon (Sol. 18), which 
he compares with the Roman ‘provocatio’ 
(Comp. Sol, et Poplic. 2): but the mistake, 
if it is one, is due to the author of the 
*AOnvaiwvy (9, cf. ec. 45 and 55). 
In the definition of épéra: given by Pollux 


ti 
| | 
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(viii. 125) it may be doubtful whether 
épeots means an ‘appeal’ or a ‘remit’: but 
in the cases of reference to a higher court 
which he enumerates (viii. 62, 63) épéeomos 
is equivalent to éxxAyros (dixn). 

As regards the usage of the words by 
Dio Cassius, éxxAyros may be _ illustrated 
from the following passages : 

(i.) 22 6 8 Tatra TE Kat 
mpooert kai Tas dikas Tas TE exkANTOUS Kal Tas 
dvaropmipous Tas TOV 
Kpwerw. 

(ii.) lix. 86 péev yap TrBépios ovtws airov 
(Silanus) ériunoev, pyre ExkAnTOv Tore 
dx aitod dixdaoa GAN’ exeivy TavTa 
Ta ToLadra éyxetpioat. 

(iii.) xxvii. 8 (of Antoninus Caracalla) 
érepov Sewd. Sedpaxdra, Kat 
dua wap abrod ef éyKAHrov dikyns Kpivopevov. 

In (i.) éxkAnrovs does no doubt refer to 
the true appeal, as developed at the end of the 
second century. The reform advocated here 
was, so far as we know, never realized in the 
principate ; the jurisdiction here described 
was in fact the appellate jurisdiction of the 
‘praefectus praetorio’ of this period. 

About (ii.), which is important as occur- 
ring so early in the principate, no definite 
opinion can be pronounced, because we do 
not know what position Silanus held when 
Tiberius adopted this procedure. If, as has 
generally been supposed, he was consul, 
éxxAyrov might refer to the appeals from the 
civil jurisdiction—e.g. fidet commissa— 
delegated by the princeps to the consul.! 
On the other hand it might refer to a request 
(by supplicatio) for the ‘cognitio’ of the 
princeps from the directly competent 
authority, which the emperor refused to 
receive, remitting the case again to that 
authority. 

(iii.) is a criminal case, the facts of which 
are unknown. It was perhaps a case of 
denial of competence of a magistrate coupled 
with a request (which by the time of Cara- 
calla might have been a demand) to be tried 
before the princeps. In this case, though 
not strictly an appeal, it is a pro..dure 
evolved historically from the Republican 
‘provocatio,’ and would be parallel to the 
appeal of St. Paul. 

In a legal document of Hadrian’s time 
(C. I. Gr. m, 355) the use of the word is 
important, on account of the curious nature 
of the jurisdiction disclosed by this inscrip- 
tion. In the rules made by Hadrian about 
the exportation of oil from Athens, a cer- 
1 Even in this case it may not be an appeal because 


the emperor still continued to exercise this jurisdic- 
tion personally (Vit. Hadriani 22). 
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tain procedure is ordained for the trial of 
individuals violating these regulations. In 
some cases the BovAy alone, in others the 
Bovdy and éxxAnoia have jurisdiction: and 
the constitution ordains éav éxxadéonrai 
Tis 7) Tov avOvmarov, 
dikovs 6 Sypos. 

This may refer to either of two alternative 
modes of procedure ; it may be (1) an appeal 
to the emperor after the sentence of the 
lower court; in this case there must have 
been delegation to the proconsul ; or (2) it 
may be a request for the voluntary jurisdic- 
tion of the emperor or the proconsul before 
the trial by the lower court ; in this case it 
would be parallel to the request for ‘ cogni- 
tio’ which was made to Pliny when governor 
of Bithynia.? Although the first would 
agree best with the emperor’s control of 
such cwrae, the objection to it is that here 
we have the choice between the two instances 
given to the accused. The first explanation 
would involve the view of the possibility of 
omitting a lower instance and going at once 
toa higher. The balance of probability is 
perhaps slightly in favour of regarding it as 
a case of request for a ‘ cognitio.’ 

As regards the use of the word édécipos 
in Dio Cassius the following two citations 
make it clear that it has not any single 
legal meaning and does not denote any 
special form of procedure. 

lii. 21 GAN’ td re dei THS TOAEWS 
Kai Tas Sikas Tas Te Tapa TavTwv av 
elrov dpxovtwy Te Kal 
—Kpivy. 

It is the appellate jurisdiction of the 
‘praefectus urbi’ which is here descibed ; 
édecivovs in this passage is equivalent to 
éxxAyrovs in the next chapter (quoted above). 

lii. 33 Kai airos idia Ta Te 
kal Ta 60a av Tape Te TOV 
dpxovtwvy yap avrddicos pat 
OVTW TIS TO TapaTav WOTE 
ovk ax’ aditod dixny yiyverOat. 

In this general summary of the emperor’s 
jurisdiction the appeal is described: but 
other cases of extraordinary jurisdiction are 
no doubt implied as well. 

It is sufficiently clear that Dio Cassius 
draws no real distinction between épéaipos 
and éxxAntros. These words are no key to 
what kind of jurisdiction is meant in either 
case. So far as language is concerned, he 
betrays the same incapacity as other Greek 
writers of drawing a distinction between an 


2 Plin. (ad Trai. 81) says that he was ‘appella- 
tum’: and yet this was admittedly a case of first 
instance, arising from the request of the prosecutor 
‘ut cognoscerem pro tribunal.’ 
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appeal proper on the one hand and a re- 
quest or remit to a superior court on the 
other. 

The results as to the general usage of 
these terms may be summed up as follows : 

dixn may certainly mean two 
things—(i.) a suit on remit, either where 
there is lack of competence in the lower 
court, or where there is choice of jurisdic- 
tion: and (ii.) the appeal itself, looked at 
from the point of view of the iwdex a quo. 

éxxAytos dixy often means the appeal ; but 
probably it also means a case on remit, by 
supplicatio of the parties; the essential 
notion of the word is simply a claim or 
request for trial, which a lower court is 
bound to grant. 

émixadeioba. would more accurately be 
translated by cognitionem poscere or postulare 
than by provocare. In fact appellare is used 
in this sense by Plin. (/c.), and requests for 
cognizance are perhaps all that is meant by 
the ‘ appellationes’ of Suetonius (Aug. 33). 

dvaropmipos dixn is a case ‘sent up’ by a 
judge—perhaps on appeal; but it no 
doubt also refers to cases referred to a 
higher court by consultatio, or even through 
lack of competence. 

These conclusions may perhaps be so used 
as to throw some light on the origin of the 
imperial appeal. The important words 
éxxAnrov duxafew in Dio’s account of the 
‘plebiscitum ’ of 30 B.c. may only describe 
the establishment of the princeps as a high 
court of voluntary jurisdiction : and even if 
Dio meant to make the improbable statement 
that Augustus was made a court of appeal 
at that early date, his description may be 
influenced by the developed institution of 
his own times and may not reflect the 
original fact. If this ‘plebiscitum’ only 
recognized the future princeps as a high 
court of first instance, this recognition was 
sufficient to establish the new appeal. For 
the Republican ‘ intercessio,’ with a ‘ cogni- 
tio’ following it, which can lead to a new 
trial and give rise to a positive verdict, 
constitutes the appeal to the emperor. The 
possibility of the ‘intercessio’ did not, 
perhaps, depend wholly on the ‘ tribunicia 
potestas’ conferred by this law of 30 B.c. 
If we grant that this theoretically enabled 
the princeps to control the magistrates of 
Rome and Italy, we may follow Savigny 
(Syst. vi., Beil. v.) in holding that the 
‘proconsulare imperium’ gave him a similar 
control in the provinces; it gave him the 
veto by virtue of ‘maius imperium’ over 
his own legates, it rendered him at least the 
colleague of the proconsuls of the senatorial 
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provinces.' The powers thus gained are 
merely negative ; but the emperor is a high 
court of first instance, with technically 
unlimited powers of extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion. If the ‘appellatio’ was made for the 
emperor’s ‘ auxilium’ it would surely, under 
the new condition of things, have been 
accompanied by a request for a ‘cognitio.’ 
This appeal would have existed in the 
Republic if the vetoing magistrate had 
possessed competence to decide the question 
which he vetoed. The negative and positive 
powers could now be exercised por: passu, 
and these together constitute the imperial 
appeal. 

The appeal to Caesar must have soon 
ceased to be the direct outcome either of 
the ‘ tribunicia potestas’ or of the ‘ procon- 
sulare imperium,’ but it could reside in the 
princeps only because he possessed that 
‘potestas’ and that ‘imperium.’ For the 
princeps is not a king, the fountain of justice 
and controlling all lower courts in this capac- 
ity ; he is only a magistrate of the Republic 
and his control must be based on negative 
powers. Once gift him with these powers 
and the emperor’s jurisdiction as a court of 
second instance springs naturally from the 
fact that he is a court of first instance. 

The use of the negative and positive 
powers were not necessarily combined de 
cure ; de facto, perhaps, they always were, 
except where the ‘cognitio’ of the emperor 
was improper: ¢g. in cases meant to go 
before a iudex Tiberius vetoes without 
judging (Tac. Ann. i. 75) ; in criminal cases 
already before a high court, the Senate, the 
tribunician veto is interposed, also without 
a judgment (Tac. Ann. vi. 5). 

It must be admitted that no certain 
conclusion can be come to on a question 
where our only guides are Latin terms used 
in a sense foreign to the legal terminology 
of the Republic, and Greek legal terms 
which were never thoroughly defined: but 
two tentative conclusions may be regarded 
as the result of this discussion : 

(1) That it is not necessary to suppose 
that the radical reform of constituting a 
supreme court of appeal—an institution 
alien to Roman procedure in civil matters 
and which had almost disappeared in criminal 
—was actually made before the definite 
constitution of the principate; if such an 
artificial creation had been adopted, it is 
difficult to see why the reformers should 
have stopped at the point at which both 
the old ‘ appellatio’ and the old ‘ provocatio’ 


1 If we do not follow Dio’s apparent statement that 
he had ‘ maius imperium’ over these (liii. 32). 
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stopped—the decree of the magistrate ; why, 
in short, the ‘iudicia ordinaria’ and the 
‘quaestiones’ should have been exempted 
from its control. 

(2) That the Republican theory was never 
so thoroughly reversed in the principate 
that the magistrate became the recipient of 
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the ‘ provocatio’ in the place of the people ; 
the true magisterial power of the ‘ appella- 
tio,’ with the modification independently 
(almost accidentally) introduced, being quite 
sufficient to account for the new order of 
things. 


A. H. GREENIDGE. 


Mr. SoNNENSCHEIN deserves thanks for 
his contribution to grammatical terminology 
in the shape of the word ‘ prospective.’ In 
temporal clauses this term may be of great 
service to mark off the definite-time clause 
from the indefinite-time clause, present or 
past. Thus in the following sentences— 


paxns apovra av BovAwvrar. 
payns Euehdov BovAowrTo— 


the former may be accurately described as 
‘prospective present,’ the latter as ‘ prospec- 
tive past’ (prospective =relatively future). 
These are perhaps good substitutes for 
‘indefinite following on a primary’ and 
‘indefinite following on an historic tense.’ 
It may be questioned however whether 
the extension of this term to other than 
temporal clauses will tend to clearness. 
Will not confusion ensue if it be applied 
indiscriminately, as it may be, to almost 
every species of subordinate clause? Thus 
for example in the sentence misit milites 
qui victoriam nuntiarent, we may say that 
nuntiarent is ‘past prospective’ or ‘ rela- 
tively future in the past.’ For is not the 
announcement of victory relatively future 
to the despatch of soldiers? But every one 
sees that such a description of the mood in 
nuntiarent would be most inadequate ; 
because futurity is not what is uppermost in 
the writer’s mind, though it is necessarily 
attendant on the mode of expression. Mr. 
Sonnenschein is of course at liberty to call 
this ‘a special kind of futurity’ ; but herein 
lies what would seem to be a flaw in the 
extended use of his term. Futurity—at 
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least relative—will be found in many final, 
consecutive, causal and conditional clauses, 
but in distinguishing between these it is 
the ‘special kind of futurity,’ not the genus 
futurity, that will help. Thus as acriterion 
between the various classes of subordinate 
clauses the ‘prospective’ is practically 
valueless. To take another instance. In 
the passage quoted from Soph. (Z’rach. 903) 
éavtnv évOa py tis it may be 
said that eicido. is ‘ prospective past,’ inas- 
much as the action of being withdrawn from 
view is relatively future to that of hiding. 
But surely it is not the idea of indefinite 
future time but rather of indefinite place to 
which expression is here primarily given, 
the idea of relative futurity being only 
concomitant. The place—and in so far the 
clause—may be said to be indefinite, inas- 
much as it answers the general description 
of ‘a place such as would secure the result or 
end of concealment.’ In other words we 
have here that species of indefiniteness 
which grammarians term consecutive or final 
relative. 

There is however another sense in which 
this clause may perhaps more appropriately 
be termed prospective. It describes a place 
‘in prospect,’ i.e. which offered the prospect 
of hiding. But that is only putting 
objectively the subjective intention of the 
speaker, and thus once more we are thrown 
back on finality. Hence a further danger 
of ambiguity in the extended use of the 
term prospective, unless its definition 
‘relatively future’ be strictly adhered to 
and within the limits of the temporal clause. 

J. Donovan. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S LEXICON. 


Avkobapons in Anth. Pal. vii. 703 is wrongly 
translated ‘bold as a wolf.’ As the context 
shows, it is really ‘ not afraid of wolves’ : = 
rovs Avcous 

xnpdw. In Aristotle’s poem on the death 
of Hermeias (Bergk* ii. 361) there is no 
need to assign to dediov xnpwoev aiyas the 
unauthorized meaning ‘left, forsook.’ 
According to the usual sense and the 
analogy of other words in -dw, we may 
explain ‘bereft the light of the sun,’ #.e. 
left the world poorer by his loss. The 
thought may be paralleled from Voltaire’s 
line on the death of Madame du Chatelet, 
ridiculed by Carlyle in his Miscellanies : 


Lunivers a perdu la sublime Emilie. 


[The following corrections have been 
already discussed by the writer in the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. | 


afvé, a ‘blot’ at backgammon, cf. H. 
Jackson in Journ. of Philol. vii. 238 ; Dict. 
s.v. Duodecim Scripta. 

dpducByryots. Not ‘the act of claiming 
an inheritance,’ but of ‘disputing the title 
of the first claimant.’ dudis of course 
implies that there are two sides to a 
question. 

dvdpoAnyia, avdpoAny.ov should be distin- 
guished. The right of reprisals is dvdpoAjyov 
(Dem. c. Aristocr. §§$ 83, 84, 217); the act 
or process by which the right is enforced is 
dvdpodnypia, usually in the plural (7d. $$ 82, 
83 ; de Cor. Trierch, § 13). 

aéoves. These were identical with the 
xipBeas: the attempt to discriminate the 
two is now rightly rejected. 


yedéovres is referred by L. and 8. to 
teXéovres. The cross-reference should be 
the other way: inscriptions prove that 
yeAcovres, not redéovres, is the true form of 
the word. 

‘ balconies’: ra trav oixodopn- 
pdrov e&xovra ~vAa, Schol. Aristoph. 
672, Vesp. 385, Heraclides Pont. iv. 10 with 
Miiller’s note in F. 17. ii. 209. (Diet. s.v. 
Cancelli.) 

Extnpopot, The text of 
mov. c. 2 (pace Dr. Sandys) supports the 
contention that these cultivators paid five- 
sixths of the produce and retained only one- 
sixth. This is also the common-sense view : 
if the proportions were reversed, it is 
difficult to see where the oppression came in. 

The accusative form is 
quoted from an inscription in Myconos. 
(Hermes viii. 1. 91 ff.; Bull. de Corr. hellén. 
vi. 590.) 

7By. Theage denoted by 7By is explained 
rather vaguely. It is now agreed that 7By 
was at sixteen, 7d émi dieres at 
eighteen, on the authority of the writer in 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 255, 15. 

Angiapxos. It does not appear that the 
Anfiapxo. had anything to do with the 
Anétapyxixdv ypappareiov: their duties were 
confined to the Assembly. (Dict. s.v. Ke- 
clesia.) 

otpopets, aorpodryg The distinction 
between orpodryé ‘pivot’ and 
‘socket’ is not without exceptions : in Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. x. 54 6 xara rod éddpioxov 
otpodeds, bApioxos is the socket and 
the pivot. 

W. Wayte. 


SOPH. TRACHIN. 903. 


Wou tp not Professor Sonnenschein have 
done better to look for his ‘parallel’ to 
évOa pun tis eioidor, not in py tis dWerat, 
At. 659 (the historic oblique form of which 
is Tis but, two lines earlier in 
the same sentence, in poddv te xa@pov av 

If I were asked, What then is the 
difference between dv tis idy and 
évOa. wy tis oerac? I should reply: The 
difference may often be unessential, and 


the two forms interchangeable, but the 
distinction is grammatically none the less 
real, and may sometimes be essential. 

‘Hide me wherever (i.e. in any hiding- 
place where) no one may see me’—év6’ av 
pn Tis t8y—is not the same thing as ‘ Hide 
me in this hiding-place, where no one shall 
see me’—évraida xpvpov, évOa yn Tis 
a ‘generic’ expression with a definite 
antecedent: neither is it the same thing as 
‘ Hide me in some hiding-place where no one 


| 
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shall see me,’ which is also évOa py tis dwerat, 
this also being a ‘generic’ expression but 
without a definite antecedent. 

‘Whoever thinks this, is foolish ’—ooris 
dv tovro parads éorw—is not the 
same as ‘ He is foolish, since he (i.e. being 
a man who) thinks this’—otros pdratds 
éorw, doris vonife—nor even as ‘A man 
who thinks this, is foolish’~— doris vopiler, 
paras 

Professor Jebb, in his note on darts “Avdov 
oixytwp Trachin. 1161, says 
‘If Nessus was alive when Zeus spoke, this 
is oblique for doris dv réAy; but if Nessus 
was then dead, it is oblique for doris ede.’ 
But this ignores the difference between 


doris = quisquis and dons = gui generic. 
doris dv wéAy = quisquis est or quisquis erit 
(in this case quisquis erit), and could 
not have been used of the individual 
Nessus. 

‘Miserum me, qui videam’ is doris dpa : 
‘Miserum hominem, qui videat’ is detis 
épa: the one definite, the other either 
definite or indefinite, but both individual 
and ‘generic’: the mood subjunctive in 
Latin, indicative in Greek. But ‘ Miserum 
hominem, quicumque videt’ (or ‘ videbit’) is 
doris dv id): not individual, but ‘ compre- 
hensive’ of every man who sees: the mood 
indicative in Latin, subjunctive in Greek. 

R, 


AUGUSTINE AND MILTON, 


I po not know whether any one has 
noticed a parallel to the famous words (Par. 
Lost I 254) ‘The mind is its own place.’ 

Aug. enarr. in ps. vi 10 ad fin. saepe 
enim mens nitens pergere in Deum, concussa 
in ipso itinere trepidat: et plerumque 
propterea non implet bonum propositum, ne 


offendat eos cum quibuas vivit, alia bona 
peritura et transeuntia diligentes atque 
sectantes, ab his separatus est omnis sanus, 
non locis, sed animo; nam locis corpora 
continentur, animo autem /Jocus est affectio 


sua. 
Joun B. Mayor, 


ARCHILOCHUS 74 (Bergk), 5—9. 


tod Kal mura. yiyverat 
dvopdow: pydeis ipav cicopdv Oavpagerw, 
pnd Grav SeAdior Opes vopov 
évddtov kal Oaddoons Kvpara 

ireipov yévytat, 8 Hdd Fv dpos. 

For the corrupt words roto. jv 
various emendations have been proposed,— 
roiow dpos Gaisford and Jacobs: 
avddvy 5’ Schneidewin: rotor ovpos 
Emper: rotor 8 dpos (da) 
Hartung : rotor 8’ 7 répos Haupt: rotor 
8 dpos Tyrrell: rotor dpos or 
trois ddn dvew dpos Bergk. 

I had thought of roto. 3 dvnv dpos= 
‘while the mountain becomes the diving-ground 
of the dolphins.’ In favour of this it might 
be urged that, on the one hand, it is closer 
to the reading of the MSS., being in fact a 
redivision of the words rather than a textual 
change ; and, on the other hand, it supplies 
an adequate cause for the present corruption, 
inasmuch as dvyv (the regular Lesbian 
infinitive for dvev) would to iater tran- 


scribers be an unfamiliar form, likely enough 
to pass into 73% jv. 

If however the occurrence of such a 
Lesbian form in Archilochian tetrameters 
be questioned, it is of course open to us to 
read rotor 8 7 dpos. The confusion of 
final ew and yy, owing to the fact that a 
single minuscule compendium / originally 
stood for both, is well known (cf. ¢.g. Gre- 
gorius de dial. Dor. ed Schaefer, p. 296 n. 
Bast comment. palaeogr. p. 761 § 7, ‘causa 
cur syllabae ew, nv, et w iisdem notis scri- 
bantur non alia est quam quod eodem sono 
pronuntiatae sunt’). 


63 (Bergk), 1—3. 


tis aidotos per’ KavapiOp.os Oavov 
xdpw paddAov rod Lood dudxopev 

Porson restored the third line as follows, 


(Schneidewin yiyvera. Bergk 
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offers kaxdv TO O.y. or & would readily be simplified into 8é: and 

mat Hiller 8’ aici 6.y. the word suits the sense of the passage 
Perhaps we should read of foot xaxra better than Porson’s aird. 

& 76 yiyvera. The syllables Artuur Bernarp Cook. 


MARTIAL IT. 66. 


‘Unus de toto peccaverat orbe comarum (3) Paley and Stone seem to waver 
Anulus, incerta non bene fixus acu. between Friedlinder’s interpretation and 
Hoe facinus Lalage speculo quo viderat ulta the absurdity ‘Plecusa fell with her hair 
est, (i.e. scalp) cut’! (Reading sectis.) 
Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa comis, etc.’ (4) If we remember that v. 3 has said 
that the instrument of vengeance used by 
The ‘saevis comis’ of v. 4 resents the mistress was the mirror that showed 
difficulties and is very curiously interpreted. her the errant curl, I think that saevis comis 
(1) Friedlinder makes it =propter saevas_ will be seen to refer to the image of the 
comas, and compares Liber Spectaculorum i, hair seen in the mirror. ‘ Lalage avenged 
3, Nec Triviae templo molles laudentur Iones, the crime with the mirror that detected it 
where ‘templo’ undoubtedly = propter and felled the tiring-woman with the 
templum. But here icta seems to require (counterfeit presentment of the) cruel 
an abl. of instrument and Friedlinder’s locks.’ In this way the indefiniteness of 
interpretation is forced. ‘ speculo ulta est’ in v. 3 is explained and 
(2) Stephenson says ‘comis=the thongs amplified in v. 4 quite after the manner of 
of the bull’s hide whip (taurea, Juv. vi. Martial. The transference of epithet in 
492).’ The passage from Juvenal is indeed _ saevis is paralleled by ‘ tristis capillos’ in v. 
a useful parallel to this epigram and 5; and the metonymy in comis is not too 
illustrates the same phase of feminine harsh for Martial’s style. These forced 
cruelty to slaves. But the mention of phrases are almost characteristic of his 
taurea in Juvenal is not sufficient to justify serious style when he wishes to display 
the meaning adopted by Stephenson for moral indignation. He is much more 
comis. It is a meaning unsupported by any natural when he jests. 
parallel and seems unnatural, 


GEORGE SMITH. 


GARDNER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, by Percy gion, which excites the strongest interest 
Garpner, Litt. D. Macmillan. 22 pp. not merely amongst the few who are capable 
1s. net. of following the steps of a scientific discus- 

sion, but amongst the many who care for 

THe pamphlet before us belongs toaclass the conclusions alone. Reviews which are 

of writings which is perhaps less likely to written for the many, whether on the posi- 

| receive fair and adequate criticism in Eng- tive or the negative side, are alike impatient 

i} land than elsewhere. It is the work of an of discussion, and prefer to leave unnoticed 

expert in one province venturing into a books which might disturb the security of 

province which is not strictly hisown. The their readers; or if notice them they must, 

; experts in the latter province are not un- they occupy themselves for the most part in 

ia naturally inclined to look with some sus- rhetoric, laudatory or denunciatory, as the 

i picion on the intruder, especially if he ven- conclusions arrived at are, or are not, in 

Lay tures to challenge conclusions which they accordance with their own preconceived 

1} regard as authoritative. And this is still opinions. 

1 more the case when the points assailed ap- And yet it cannot be doubted that, as 

pear to have any connexion with a subject regards any great and complex subject, it 

of great practical importance, such as reli- is necessary that it should be attacked from 


oft 

| 
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various sides by minds of various quality 
and training, if real progress is to be made 
in the ascertainment of the truth ; and that, 
however unwelcome negative criticism may 
be, it is an essential factor in the establish- 
ment of a body of truth which is to com- 
mand the confidence of educated men. For 
these reasons I think it is well that a 

riodical like the Classical Review, while 
it holds aloof from religious or doctrinal 
discussion in the abstract, should not shrink 
from the treatment of religious questions, 
so far as they are involved in the criticism, 
interpretation and illustration of the lan- 
guage of the early Christian writers. Such 
a review must welcome every serious effort 
to throw new light on all subjects connected 
with Classical Antiquity, irrespective of the 
quarter from which it may proceed or the 
interest in which it may be used. 

Professor Gardner’s modest book, which 
has suggested these remarks, contains a 
hypothesis as to the Eucharist grounded 
upon two alleged facts:— 

(1) The command to repeat the Lord’s 
Supper as a memorial is not to be found in 
the original text of the Gospels, but only in 
1 Cor. xi. 20 foll. 

(2) St. Paul there professes to have re- 
ceived the command by immediate inspira- 
tion from Christ. 

I will begin by examining the second 
point as the simpler of the two. The words 
are éyo yap mapéAaBov ard tov Kupiov 
ipiv x«.7.A. (v. 23), which Prof. 
Gardner translates ‘I myself received from 
the Lord that which I also delivered to 
you.’ 
In support of his view he refers to the 
many undoubted cases in which St. Paul 
claims to have received direct revelations 
from Christ ; and though he allows that in 
1 Cor. vii. 10 (wapayyéAdw 6 
Kvptos) it is the teaching of Christ as handed 
down in the Church, not as revealed to St. 
Paul by direct inspiration which is referred 
to; yet comparing it with Col. iii. 24 dad 
Kupiov dmodnperbe tiv (which 
‘we must certainly render ye shall receive 
direct from the Lord the reward’’, and the 
omission of the words dd tod Kupiov after 
mapéaBov in 1 Cor. xv. 3 (where the refer- 
ence is to mere human testimony), he thinks 
there can be no doubt that in our passage 
there is a claim to personal inspiration, 
which is further marked by the emphatic 

To deal first with this last point, I do not 
think there is any occasion to interpret éy« 
‘T myself,’ as Mr. Gardner does, It seems 
NO, LXVIII, VOL. VIII, 
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to me sufficiently explained by the anti- 
thesis to iptv, ‘J received from Christ what 
TI handed on to you.’ Otherwise why should 
not the emphatic airds éys have been used, 
as in Rom. vii. 25, ix. 3, xv. 14, and else- 
where? Next as to the use of zapadap- 
Bavw. In the sense which it bears here it: 
is regularly followed by the preposition 
mapd,:as in Gal. 1. 12 od€ yap éy map’ dv- 
airo, 1 Th. ii. 13 wapa- 
AaBovres Adyov axons wap’ tb. iv. 1 wape- 
AdBere wap’ jpov, 2 Th. iii. 6 Kara tiv 
doow iv mapeAaBere rap’ This is in 
fact the only passage in the N.T. in which 
it is followed by dzdé, and we naturally sur- 
mise that there must have been some reason 
for departing from the ordinary use. The 
difference between the two prepositions is 
that zapa implies the passing on of tradition 
from hand to hand, while dé denotes simply 
the source, especially the ultimate source, 
just as, in contradistinction from ize, it im- 
plies the remoter cause or agent (cf. James 
1. 13 @cod I cannot there- 
fore agree in the rendering of Col. iii. 24 
‘ye shall receive direct from the Lord the 
reward.’ As contrasted with xopioerat rapa 
Kvpiov ‘at the Lord’s hand’ in the parallel 
passage of Eph. vi. 8, the suggestion would 
be just the other way. As to the passage 
under consideration, I agree with Winer 
that dd tod Kvupiov would be 
an inappropriate expression for ‘the Lord 
has himself personally, as in an droxdAvyis, 
revealed it to me.’ Mr. Gardner however 
holds that the phrase ‘I received from the 
Lord’ ‘can scarcely by fair criticism be 
regarded as equivalent to J received from 
those who heard the Lord.’ Perhaps the use 
of the corresponding zapadidwp. may help us 
to a decision on this point. In Acts vi. 14 
we read ra & Movojs, 
which might have been equally well ex- 
pressed by the words & 
Mwvoéws. Plato (Theaet. 180 C) even uses the 
expression mpoBAnpa Tapa 
tav dpxaiwy ‘ the question has come down to 
us by tradition from the ancients,’ where 
napa is used of the first link in the chain. 

To leave the grammatical point, Mr. 
Gardner would make ‘the tradition received 
from the Lord’ cover ali that follows to the 
end of the 25th verse; understanding St. 
Paul to have seen in a vision the whole 
scene of the Last Supper enacted before his 
eyes. But is it conceivable that, if this 
were intended, such an unsuitable word as 
mapéAaBov would have been used? Should 
we not have had éyévero én’ éué Exoracis as 
in Acts x. 10, or dpapa &p6n as in Acts xvi. 
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9, or éyevounv év mvevpate as in Rev. i. 10% 
It seems to me far more natural to regard 
the zapddoors as limited to the words of in- 
stitution ‘This is my body’ &., the rest 
being merely the circumstantial framework. 
Logically expressed it would run ‘I received 
by tradition from the Lord the words 
spoken by him after the breaking of the 
Bread This is my body given for you. Do 
this in remembrance of me.’ 

I now turn to the first allegation. The 
words rodro cis Tiv dvdpvnow are 
not found in the first two Gospels, and in 
St. Luke’s they are bracketed by WH., 
along with other words supposed to be 
borrowed from 1 Cor. xi. 23 foll. 

I will not venture here to oppose the 
verdict of our two greatest textual authori- 
ties given in the Appendix to their Greek 
Testament, ‘there is no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the 
original text of St. Luke’ (p. 24), but I 
confess to considerable difficulty in accepting 
it. This is one of the very few cases in 
which they allow a preponderating weight 
to the Western tradition, represented by 
Codex Bezae, &c., in opposition to the 
Vatican, the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian and 
the other chief MSS. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the grounds of their 


conclusion, but I may mention one con- 
sideration which I think has weight on the 


other side. Weare told by St. Paul that 
the account he gives of the Last Supper 
was that which he received from the Lord 
and which he imparted to his converts. 
Was it likely that St. Luke, the devoted 
friend and companion of St. Paul, should be 
ignorant of this account, or could knowingly 
have passed it over in his Gospel, written 
several years after the Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians? If the words ‘ this do in remem- 
brance of me’ were interpolated in order to 
give the story in full, why do we not find a 
similar interpolation in the other Gospels? 
Is it not conceivable at any rate that they 
were omitted, whether purposely or accident- 
ally, from the text of St. Luke by some 
scribe who was familiar with the shorter 
form as given in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark 

I will not however press this. I will 
assume that WH. are [right in bracketing 
the words. Does it follow that, because 
they are not recorded by the Evangelists, 
they were therefore not spoken by the Lord 
at the Last Supper? The most careless 
comparison of the Gospels shows how pre- 
carious such an inference would be. If we 
do not doubt that the Parable of the 
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Prodigal Son was really spoken by Christ, 
though omitted in the first two Gospels ; if 
we accept as true the narrative of our Lord’s 
discourse with Thomas and with Peter after 
the Resurrection in spite of the silence of the 
Synoptists ; if we believe St. John’s state- 
ment that all that is written is but a small 
selection from the words and acts of Jesus ; 
then the want of positive evidence is no 
proof that these words were not uttered 
upon earth, but only revealed in vision to 
St. Paul. Will it be said that they are of 
such transcendant importance that, if spoken, 
they must have been recorded? But the 
instances of omission we have noticed are 
sufficient to prove the fallaciousness of such 
reasoning ; and further it may be doubted 
whether the words would have been felt to 
be so important at the time when the 
Gospels were written. By that time at any 
rate the command ‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me’ was so universally obeyed, that it 
might seem to stand in less need of being 
reported than the other words which are 
said to have accompanied the first institution 
of the Sacrament. 

Mr. Gardner however questions whether 
the existence of the Eucharist, as a com- 
memorative feast, can be traced further 
back than St. Paul’s visit to Corinth. 
He thinks that the xAdows dprov of which 
we read in the Acts implies nothing 
more than ‘the Feast of Charity held daily 
or at set intervals, when all who professed 
the name of Christ ate and drank together’; 
and he explains this custom as an outgrowth 
of the common life of the Apostles, not 
necessarily connected with the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It was St. Paul’s influénce, he thinks, 
which gave a sacramental and commemor- 
ative character to the Agape ; and he sug- 
gests that the idea of this development may 
have come to him from his observation of 
certain rites of the Greek religion. The 
cultus of Heroes was a rallying point for 
the tribe, reminding the members of their 
relation to one another and to their invisible 
head. The Mysteries of Eleusis fostered a 
belief in immortality under the symbol of 
the buried corn. Might it not be possible 
in like manner to raise the Agape into a 
Communion, which should deepen the sense 
of the believer’s union with Christ and also 
serve as a pledge of a joyful resurrection 4 

But was it really necessary that a Jew 
should be brought in contact with Pagan 
ceremonial before he could realize the religi- 
ous importance of commemorative festivals? 
St. Paul’s own language is opposed to this. 
He finds parallels for the Christian sacra- 
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ments in the past history of the Jews (1 Cor. 
x, 2, 3) and in their sacrificial feasts (<b. 18) : 
and surely no Jew who had ever duly kept 
the Passover could have anything to learn 
from Eleusis or elsewhere as to the closeness 
of the tie which bound each Israelite to his 
brethren and to his God. To the disciples 
moreover the commemoration of the Pass- 
over had acquired a new and deeper mean- 
ing since the Last Supper. Christ himself 
was their Passover, their Paschal Lamb 
(Matt. xxvi. 17 foll., John xix. 36, 1 Cor. v. 
7, xi. 24). And though the phrase xAdovs 
dprov need not, of itself, imply a sacramental 
feast, yet when we find ‘ the breaking of the 
bread’ joined with ‘the prayers’ and the 
attendance in the temple, as part of the 
religious life of the first converts (Acts ii. 
42,46); when we find the first day of the 
week celebrated, as it would seem, by the 
breaking of bread (Acts xx. 11); and the 
word xAdopa used in the Didaché (ix. 3) asa 
technical word for the Sacramental Bread ; 
I think we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the word and the act were associated in 
the minds of the disciples with the solemn 
scene of the Last Supper. St. Paul’s own 
words in 1 Cor. x. 16 76 tijs evAoyias 
dptov ov witness to 
the ‘cup of blessing’ as joined with ‘the 
breaking of bread’ in the same religious 
rite, and certainly seem to imply that this 
rite was known to all Christians, though the 
argument on the xowwvia shows that its 
import as a bond of union was not fully 
recognized in Corinth. Moreover the words 
in xi. 2, introductory to the present discus- 
sion, wapéduxa tyiv tas tapaddces 
xere, Seem to appeal to the authority of the 
traditions as something independent of St. 
Paul, though communicated by him: and 
this is confirmed by v. 16 «i tis Soxet 
veixos elvat, ovdK Exoper, 
ovde ai éxxAnoiac tod @eov, where St. Paul 
appeals to the practice of other churches as 
confirming his own decision in regard to the 
position of women. Is it likely that he 
would appeal immediately afterwards to a 
private tradition, unknown to the other 
churches, on the subject of the Sacrament ? 
Would not his injunction in xi. 20 foll. 
have more weight with the turbulent 
Corinthian converts if it appealed to a uni- 
versally accepted tradition of the Christian 
Church, than if understood of a private 
revelation to St. Paul ? 

Prof. Gardner cites two passages as evi- 
dence that St. Paul’s account of the Euchar- 
ist was not admitted by all his contempor- 
aries, One is from the the Didaché, ‘ which,’ 


he says, ‘ shows a noteworthy independence 
of the Pauline teaching.’ The passage he 
quotes is the Eucharistic prayer in ch. ix., 
‘As this broken bread was scattered upon 
the mountains, and gathered together be- 
came one, so let thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom,’ which he contrasts with St. Paul’s 
words ‘as often as ye eat this bread ye do 
show forth the Lord’s death.’ But though 
there is no resemblance between Did. ix. 4 
and 1 Cor. xi. 26, yet there is a considerable 
resemblance between it and 1 Cor. x. 17 cis 
dptos, ot éopev, as on the 
other hand there is a marked resemblance 
between the Pauline account of the Euchar- 
ist and Did. x. 2, 3 oor 
yvdoews kai Kal dBava- 
cias Hs bia "Inood tod 
Gov... TavToKparop, ExTivas Ta TAVTA 
évexev Tod dvopatds cov, Tpopyv Te Kai 
dvOpwros cis iva co 
eixapiotnowow, dé éxaplow 
tpodyv Kai mordv kai 
aidveov dca tod cov. 

I must own that Mr. Gardner’s other 
reference is one that considerably surprises 
me. He describes the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel as ‘an elaborate expan- 
sion of the phrases J am the living bread and 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and he considers that, the 
writer could not have connected these 
phrases with the feeding of the multitude, 
‘if he had accepted their Pauline attachment 
to the Christian Sacrament.’ Might it not 
with equal justice be alleged that because 
St. John records the words to Nicodemus 
‘Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God’ he must have therefore rejected the 
command given to the Apostles to baptize 
all nations? To me the argument lies just 
the other way. It was because of the danger 
of the misuse of the universally received 
Sacraments, that St. John was at such pains 
to record discourses which dwelt, not on the 
sign, but on the thing signified. The writer 
who lays such stress on the witness of the 
water and the blood (Joh. xix. 34, 35; 1 
Joh. iv. 6—8) cannot have been ignorant of 
their sacramental use, any more than it was 
possible for one like St. Paul, familiar with 
the figurative use of the words ‘bread’ and 
‘food’ in the O.T., to have limited the 
feeding on Christ to the actual participation 
of the Eucharist. 

Those who are conscious of the deadening 
effects of familiarity will be grateful to 
Prof. Gardner for enabling them to look 
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with a fresher eye on the subject which he 
discusses, as well as for the interest of many 
of his incidental remarks ; but I cannot think 
that he has succeeded in giving probability 
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to any of the main points in his theory as 
to the origin of the Lord’s Supper. 


J. B. Mayor, 


GOODHART’S THUCYDIDES VIII. 


The Eighth Book of Thucydides, edited 
with Notes and Introduction by H. C. 
Goopuart. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
Pp. xlii., 180. 9s. 


For the editor of a library edition of 
Thucydides there is plenty of work ready 
to hand. Much remains to be done even 
after the labours of Poppo; and much has 
been rightly left undone by the producers 
of the modest school editions with which we 
are familiar. It would be for any scholar a 
laudable ambition to make some day a 
library edition of one of the latter books. 
At the same time the learning that is 
essential for the performance of the task, as 
I conceive it ought to be performed, is not 
to be acquired in a few years, but only by a 
laborious and often vexatious study of all 
the authors who have imitated or cited 
from Thucydides. It is only by such study 
that we can hope to settle the disputed 
question of the origin of the Vatican version 
of the text from vi.92,51to theend. That 
the question will yet be settled is not im- 
probable ; and it is to be regretted that an 
editor in many respects so entirely com- 
petent as Prof. Goodhart did not set his 
hand to the plough instead of merely giving 
an able and useful summary of what has in 
the main been already done. 

Prof. Goodhart’s text is based upon 
sound principles of criticism: his intro- 
duction and commentary are throughout 
lucid and interesting: he expresses his 
thoughts with a clearness that may excite 
the envy of less gifted workers in the same 
field : he exercises an independent judgment 
that is not to be imposed upon by any author- 
ity. The results of these conspicuous 
merits are (1) that he has offered here and 
there explanations that are much better 
than those given by his predecessors ; 
(2) that his book is the pleasantest and on 
the whole the most serviceable edition of 
the Eighth Book with which we are 
acquainted. 

1 Prof. Goodhart wrongly says vi. 94. 
had been corrected by Hude. 


This error 


But alas! the mystery of the Vatican 
remains to be solved. Even a cursory 
glance through such authors as Denys, 
Josephus, Lucian, and Procopius—not to 
mention such servile followers as Dio 
Cassius and Aristides—would do something 
for the text, and much for the illustration 
of the use of words? Thus, in the case of 
the text, it surely counts for something 
that the readings of C have the support 
of Plutarch against the Vatican. Again, 
in vii. 49 my school edition has oxvos tis 
Kal pedAnows eveyevero with Vat. But 
Bloomfield had already quoted Josephus 
Arch. 1, 2 éxvos por kai peddAnors eyivero in 
support of C’s éyévero. Iam not now con- 
cerned to point out my own blunders ; but 
Bloomfield is scarcely right in saying that 
éveyévero ‘elegantior est quam quae librariis 
originem debeat’; for some of the Vatican 
readings certainly owe their existence to the 
elegantia of the Atticists of our era. 

Wide indeed is the gulf that separates 
the true scholar from the vir doctissimus 
who devours everything and digests nothing. 
But no available detail, however minute, 
should be omitted by the scholar who hopes 
to generalize from his accumulated know- 
ledge. Prof. Goodhart might urge that a 
biologist who sets out to investigate the 
elephant disregards the parasites that live 
upon the great beast. But to this it may 
be replied that in this case the great beast’s 
anatomy—absit verbo invidia—is here and 
there defective, and can only be recon- 
structed by studying the lesser organisms. 
The first page of the commentary will 
illustrate these remarks. 

Ina very good note on tots otpatwrav 
the editor quotes parallels to show that the 
meaning is ‘ actual soldiers.’ Now it has not 
been noticed that the imitators have their 
fads, Four phrases from the first section of 
this book reappear in Dio Cassius, and he 

2 As far as illustration goes, this has of course 
been dope to some extent, especially by Bloomfield 
and by Gertlein (whose MS. notes passed through 
Kriiger’s hands into my possession). But nobody 


has perceived the full importance of the method in 
the latter books, 
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has a weakness for this use of wévv. All 
his instances (of which some, it is proper to 
add, are quoted by Prof. Goodhart), from 
rov wavy Kdrwva of 37, 32 to rods ravu 
vorowras pidous éréoxerro of 69, 7, tend to 
show that wavy adds a kind of superlative 
force to words other than adjectives.' In 
the companion passage, c. 89, 2, Prof. 
Goodhart follows Stahl in reading kai 
éwioravrd Te Kal 7a. mpdypata 
exovres Tov wave [otparnyav] Tov 
tH Odvyapxia Kal év dpyais olov 
Onpapevy...cat The otpary- 
yav is considered spurious because Aristo- 
crates was not now otparyyds, but ragiapyos. 
It is true that Aristocrates is nowhere 
spoken of as being elected strategus by the 
Four Hundred, and that Thucydides him- 
self calls him taxiarch. But Aristotle Ath. 
Pol. c. 31 in giving the details of the new 
constitution says that the Council was to 
appoint the strategi and the other magis- 
trates for the year 411-410. It is surely 
remarkable that he does not mention 
taxiarchs among the officers to be so 
appointed. There are to be déxa dvdpes 
avroxpatopes (and these were, we know, duly 
appointed), and one hipparch and ten phy- 
larchs. The term orparyyoi is nowhere 


applied to these d€ka abroxpadropes as a whole ; 
and we may therefore conclude that the 


taxiarchs and strategi were amalgamated, 
just as one of the hipparchs was abolished. 
Thucydides does not give such minute 
details as Aristotle gives ; and it is not at 
all improbable that he includes Aristocrates, 
though a taxiarch, in the expression rév 
otpatnyav. The sentence therefore 
means, ‘ they (7.e. the rank and file of the 
moderate oligarchic party, as Prof. Good- 
hart explains) began to collect and had for 
their leaders men who were really strategi 
[though not necessarily called so] belonging 
to the oligarchy and in office, as Theramenes 
‘no had been appointed strategus, or at 
east one of the joint board of ten] and 
Aristocrates.. Now I submit that this 
view gives a far better sense than can be 
got out of the sentence when deprived of 
otpatnyav. Without orparnyav the words 
mean ‘the rank and file of the oligarchic 
party .. . had for their leaders men who 
were actually members of the oligarchic 
party.’ The reader may judge for himself. 
Returning to the first page of the com- 
mentary, we find that the next note is on 
dyav Prof. Goodhart reads py 
1 Prof. Tucker’s conjecture in viii., 89 trav mavu 


kpatlorwy for trav orparnyav is probably not 
Greek, 
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ovtTw ye dyav whereas the 
Vatican (B) offers py ovrw ye adyav 
nav §., and yp. B has the pi otrw ye av 
mavovor 6. of C. Surely dyav should not be 
accepted without further investigation. The 
editor does not explain how it is appropriate 
with ravovdi, i.e. mavrehds ; and though the 
passage is imitated again and again by 
Denys, Dio Cassius, Aristides, and Procopius, 
we may search in vain for any hint of this 
ayav. On the other hand, dv appears very 
frequently in such expressions: in fact Dio 
Cassius—whether it be himself, or his copyist 
—actually presents us with xiv av 
arddecav (54, 33). 

In his historical introduction Prof. 
Goodhart explains very clearly the causes 
that contributed to the Revolution of 411. 
He goes all the way with the modern 
German school in tracing the acceptance of 
Pisander’s proposal to the action of ‘the 
Moderate’ or the ‘Middle Party.’ Few 
errors perhaps have tended more to obscure 
historical perspective than the free use of 
phrases ; and though Prof. Goodhart rightly 
warns us that ‘it would be too much to 
assert that they had a definite programme 
of their own,’ he treats the péoo throughout 
as a political party acting in common. Yet 
neither by Thucydides nor in Aristotle is the 
Revolution attributed to any such party. 
Aristotle, who in the Politics says so much 
about zoAirat, says in one place (Ath. 
Pol. 29) that the oligarchy was established 
tov ; in another (Pol. 
1304b) he says rov djpov Again, 
Pisander, meeting with opposition in the 
Ecclesia, appeals to no party; he remon- 
strates with individuals. In this same year 
Lysistrata expounded from the comic stage 
her heroic plan for restoring peace. Not all 
her hearers were of steel ; but she addressed 
her protests not to any party of péoca, but 
to individuals. 

We are told by the new school, that the 
policy of ‘the Moderate Party’ since 412 
was War. The zpdBovdos in Aristophanes, 
to be sure, conceives of no other cwrnpia but 
by war. But, if the péoo. were a Party, 
how comes it that Aristophanes himself, 
who is supposed to represent the Party, is 
still staunch for peace in 411? 

év drdoas Tals Tpia THS 
modews (Pol. 1295 b), The péoo are not 
confined to Athens. Yet in no political 
commotion do we read that they acted as a 
Party. Indeed, the most definite statement 
that we have about them (Thuc. iii. 82, 8) 
is strongly against the new school. In 
speaking of the political convulsions of 
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Greece Thucydides says: ‘ the citizens who 
were of neither party’—for so Jowett 
rightly renders ra péoa trav fell 
a prey to both.’ The péoo. were never 
organized ; and could therefore be dealt with 
individually : drov 70 pécov, 
kat Siacrdces yivovrar Tov 
(Pol. 1296 a). 

Thucydides attributes the Revolution 
entirely to the action of the oligarchs 
(c. 65, 66). A reign of terror was estab- 
lished, with the result that the democrats 
were reduced to a state of passivity. The 
oligarchs won over some ois ay Tis 
wero és d\tyapxiav tparécba, with the result 
that these latter ‘caused [the oligarchs] to 
distrust the majority and at the same time 
secured the position of the oligarchs by 
producing suspicion among the democrats.’ 
éroinoay (66, 4). Prof. Goodhart, indeed, 
finds difficulty in these words and proposes 
to substitute dAdovs for roAAovs. But who 
were more likely to encourage the suspicious 
feeling of the oligarchs for the democrats 
than these new converts to oligarchy ? 

The above are some of the reasons why 
the statesmanlike account of Grote is pre- 
ferable to the speculations of German 
virtuosi. The péoo are the persons who 
live quietly under any government that 
is based on reason, the men whose support 
the oligarchs might have retained ; whereas 
it is impossible that they should long have 
kept the friendship of the extreme demo- 
crats, because—to adopt one of Machiavelli’s 
maxims—‘ they had sided with them at first, 
and favoured their enterprise merely from 
discontent.’ Among the péoo. from the days 
of Solon (himself one of them) the common 
ideas were not, as we are told, limitation of 
the franchise and the abolition of pay, but 
much more whatever was meant for the 
the time being by certain catch-words like 
jovxia, which they made a goddess, and 
cuwrnpia and cwppocivy. 

The following passages taken from Prof. 
Goodhart’s commentary, in addition to two 
already noticed, are those which it did not 
seem right to pass over without remark. 

C. 2, 3 modus Tact 
re Tovtos Kal padiora ote of TIS 
XixeAias avrois Evupaxor Svvdpe, Kar’ 
dvayxnv TOD vavTiKOD 
dpa ws eikos Prof. 
Goodhart says that ‘not being a naval 
power before the Athenian expedition, 
Syracuse was not likely to interfere in 
Greek quarrels. Now, however, Athenian 
aggression had compelled her to provide 
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herself with a fleet, and she would be glad 
to use it against Athens.’ Now (1) if 
Syracuse was not a naval power before 415, 
how comes it that in 427 she was able to 
keep the Chalcidian cities of Sicily and 
Rhegium off the seas (iv. 86)? (2) What 
is the meaning of the hundred Syracusan 
triremes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 158) ? 
(3) Where does Thucydides say that 
Athenian aggression had compelled Syracuse 
to provide herself with a fleet? That she 
had not ventured to oppose the Athenian 
fleet before 413 is surely no proof that she 
had not possessed a fleet. paddov 
tov Svpaxogiwy ovres in vii. 21 means that 
she had possessed a fleet, though it might 
not have been one of the three Adyou aéu 
(i. 36). (4) At the beginning of the war 
Sparta had hoped to obtain ships from 
Syracuse among other places (ii. 7). But 
none had hitherto been sent. Now, however, 
Syracuse was under an obligation (dvdyxyv) 
to send a fleet to add (xpooyeyevypévov) to 
the resources of Sparta.! 

In c. 8, 4 to the statement that ddvvacia 
is an Ionic form, add that it is used by Dio 
Cassius and was probably used by Antiphon. 
In c. 13 Prof. Goodhart reads gvvdwa7rodepy- 
cacat with B and the editors against 
évvToAcujoacat, of the rest. Hudesays ‘nullo 
fere sententiae damno praepositio abesse 
potest.’ The -da- is probably a conjecture 
made in our era, and due to a tendency to 
use elaborate compounds that may be 
noticed in some of the authors of the 
Empire. C. 25, 4 ’A@nvaior 8€ ... 
ob Evppigavres, GAN’ 
aitav ... édpwv TO GAAO Hoodpevov, 
support of 7d dAdo with a genitive, Prof. 
Goodhart quotes vii. 2 dAAw Tod KUKAov. 
But grave doubt is cast on the reading aud 
the construction in the latter passage. On 
c. 46, 5 there is a good note on the contrast 
between loxupds and Bpaxvs. Procopius, in 
so many respects an admirable scholar, has 
this contrast: e.g. bel. Vand. 2, 20 b aupyov 
Bpaxiv...xarapvynv te icxupdy, and bel. Got. 
1,1d Bpaxd daiverar rd THs 
pas, ovde THs mpdodos 

C. 48, 7 has ovxow ye tov amo 
"AdKiBuddov Kai év 
dpéoxew ovdév, literally ‘for his part he was 
entirely opposed to the intrigue got up by 
A. and due to the exigencies of the moment,’ 
(cf. Adywv év wapdvre ii. 41), Two 
epithets applied to ra zpacodpeva stamp 

1 T have before said that I agree in the main with 
Herbst on this passage. 
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them with a bad character. They are 
(1) do ’AAKiBuddov, who is not to be trusted ; 
(2) év 7@ wapovr: merely, not likely to lead 
to a permanent settlement. Prof. Goodwin 
finds a difficulty that I do not discover. He 
says that the two phrases joined by xa 
must be taken as distinct. Were we to reg..d 
them as one we should have the very 
awkward expression ‘the intrigues set on 
foot by Alc. and at the present moment. 
In this case év would add nothing, 
and xai would be clearly superfluous.’ He 
thinks that dro ’Adx. is very probably 
spurious. But then everything depends on 
discovering the exact meaning of & ro 
mapovtt. Now, c. 48, 4 has ‘rots 
épaivero eVTOpa Kat What 
Thue. says in the sections that follow amounts 
to this, that, whereas most persons at Samos 
approved of the new designs, Phrynichus on 
the contrary considered Alcibiades amos, 
and that the scheme, while it was dzopov 
to Persia, would not settle their.own ditli- 
culties abroad.' Then the sentence under 
discussion—o v o vv éavt@ x.t.A.— is brought 
in to sum up the sentiments of Phrynichus. 
Is it not clear that and 
é&v are alike indispensable, cor- 
responding as they do in chiastic arrange- 
ment to evropa and mora? 

The note on c. 50, 1 éwi rowvde tu. Tepe 
as x.7.A., if it was wanted, should have been 
made clearer. ‘This abrupt commencement 
without any conjunction is usual in Thuc. 
in a statement introduced by rowwode.’ 
Either the readers of Prof. Goodhart’s book 
will know already that this idiom is neither 
confined to rowode, nor to Thuc., and so will 
hardly want the note, or they will be mis- 
led into supposing that this information is 
exhaustive. This point might have been 
investigated, as also might the double use 
of éreAevra in the formula with which the 
account of a year is closed. It is, for 
example, interesting that in the latter 
expression Procopius substitutes éAyye or 
iwéAnye for the tirst éreAevra. Inc. 67, 2 
the editor should have referred to Herbst’s 
ingenious correction dva 
cimeciv. Again at the opening of c. 70 he 
should have mentioned that B reads dove 
TovTw TO for as dé 7.7.7. Of the rest. 
Prof. Goodhart follows other editors in brack- 
eting a dé in one sentence of this chapter, 
and reads re for d€ with Classen in another. 
Though B’s dere rovr» may be a mere 
conjecture, it is perhaps right, and it has 
the advantage of necessitating no further 


? For the sense of mépos cf. Euripides, Alcest. 213 
tls dy wépos yévorro Kal Avots TUXas & ; 
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change in the text (cf. Herod. vii. 233 dore 
tavra éyovres wepieyiyvovro). The .chapter 
would then run as follows: wore tovTw Ta 
tpomm te Bovdy ovdev dvrerodoa 
Kai ot of 
petadrAdgavres THS TOD Sypov 
tovs Pevyovtas ov kaTiyov...) Ta dé GAAa 
KATA KpaTos THY TOALY, Kal avOpas K.T.A. 
In c. 80, 3 the editor proposes to remove 
xat twice with Classen, and to insert 
dppovow after An insertion which 
would not involve the removal of either 
kai would be ai 
<€rvxov>, Kai ai |se. érvxov] 
és MiAyrov. The phrase xwpeiv To epyw 
in c, 92, 10 should have been illustrated ; 
e.g. by Joseph. bel. Jud. i. 2, 8 dude x. TH 
mpage. 

In c. 93, 3 Prof. Goodhart objects to 76 
moXurikov, and brackets the last word. ‘The 
Scholiast,’ he says, ‘explains 
maons toXureias, but a little consideration 
will show that both and 
are singularly inappropriate words here, for 
the leading idea is exactly the same as in 
¢. 538, 3 kai py woditeias TO 
tepi owrypias.’ The idea is 
no doubt the same. But surely owrypia is 


just what is meant by 70 wav rodurixov in 


this context. So Demosthenes 25, 21 
asserts that he who contributes to the 
moXdutiKos €pavos by obeying the laws 
tiv THS Hopav TH 
matpiiu. In c. 94, 3 as rod idiov 
mpos TO Ayséve dvros, the editor says that 
‘the general meaning of these words is 
plain. ‘The Athenians realized that the 
hostile movements of Agesandridas were 
a far more serious matter than their own 
internal dissensions.’ To me it seems far 
plainer that the first business here is to 
investigate the meaning of 6 idios 
and on many grounds it is highly probable 
that the sense is not what Prof. Goodhart 
assumes it to be. C. 96, 2 the note on 
évppdgovo. merely serves up again the 
meagre information given in L. and 8. on 
this interesting word. But jaoow stands in 
need of further treatment. There appears 
to be some confusion between fjacow and 
dpagow. In vii. 6 we have xarynp*ax6y, xatep- 
pax6n and xarnppax6y for variants : carjpagav 
is common in other authors. In the aorist 
forms however -paga: is often found, and 
this is doubtless the reason why Photius 
ke. give pagar, not ; cvppdgavres 
Denys Ant. R. 9, 53; Plut. Pelop. 17; 
ovvéppagav Diod. 16, 4; Dio Cas. 71, 7. 
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Xenophon has not ovppdocev, as Prof. 
Goodhart says, but only ovvéppagav. 1 
know of no good prose instance of the 
present. 

To sum up. Prof. Goodhart’s edition 
contains very much that is good. As a 
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school edition the book would have been 
perfect ; as a library edition it is not perfect 
only because the editor has not undertaken 
the research that would have made it so. 


E. C. Marcuant. 


GOODWIN’S HOMERIC HYMNS. 


Hymni Homerict codicibus denuo collatis 
recensuit ALFREDUS GOODWIN, cum quat- 
tuor tabulis photographicis. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1893. £1 1s. net. 


Tue reproach on English scholarship, that 
it has of late years contributed little of im- 
portance to the study of the Homeric Hymns, 
has now been to some extent removed by 
the appearance of this critical edition. In 
Germany, since Baumeister’s great work 
(1860), the literature on the subject has been 
fertile enough. In 1885 Fick applied to the 
Hymns his well-known method of ‘investi- 
gating the original form of the Homeric 
and Hesiodean poems. In 1886 Abel and 
Gemoll produced editions of the collection. 


Abel attempted to restore the digamma in 
those hymns which seemed to observe it 


with most consistency. Gemoll’s edition 
was remarkable for his excellent prolego- 
mena and commentary as well as his careful 
recension of the text ; and this work seems 
likely to remain for some time the standard 
book on the Hymns. Any new edition 
must therefore justify its existence, if not by 
superseding, at least by supplementing 
Gemoll’s Homerischen Hymnen. The present 
edition does not challenge comparison with 
Gemoll in one important particular; the 
commentary which the late Professor Good- 
win intended to form a second volume, as 
well as his emendations and conjectures on 
the text itself, have unfortunately been lost. 
Had the professor lived to complete his 
design, there seems no doubt, to judge from 
the results of his unfinished labour, that he 
would have produced a really fine edition. 
He had already, with the assistance of 
friends, collated the principal MSS., some of 
which were unknown to Gemoll and Abel ; 
and he left critical notes on the fragmentary 
Hymn to Dionysus, and on parts of the 
Hymns to Demeter and Apollo. The task 
of completing the edition was undertaken 
by Mr. T. G. Allen, who modestly omits his 
own name from the title-page, although the 


preparation of the present volume must 
have involved considerable labour and re- 
search on his part. 

Twenty-six manuscripts have been col- 
lated, of which five were not known to any 
previous editor. It is not claimed that 
any of these new MSS. belong to an arche- 
type different from that which is the parent 
of all the rest ; but at least three out of the 
five are important in correcting or confirm- 
ing the readings of the other copies. It 
may be convenient to remind the reader that 
the MSS. have been divided, by general 
consent, into three classes: (1) represented 
by M, the celebrated Moscow Codex, now at 
Leyden, (2) the Paris class, consisting of 
numerous MSS., the best of which are cited 
as ABC, (3) several very important codices, 
i.e. E (Estensis), L (Laurentianus), and D 
(Ambrosianus). Gemoll and Abel have 
chiefly relied upon a comparison of M with 
ELD, especially EL, in settling the text. 
Of the new manuscripts the three most 
valuable are quoted as II, T, and 8. While 
II agrees closely with L, both in the text 
and marginal notes, ' (Brussels) belongs to 
the Parisian class, and is remarkable for 
corrections, made bya later hand, which are 
not found elsewhere. Whether these cor- 
rections are due to the conjectures of a 
learned man, or to comparison with a manu- 
script of a different family, Mr. Allen 
leaves an open question. The former hypo- 
thesis would seem to be the safer. The 
third codex, S (Vatican), collated by Mr. 
Allen, is akin to DELI, but shows con- 
siderable variations, as to the origin of 
which the editor prudently remarks ‘ ambig- 
uum erat opinionem certam proferre.’ In 
one or two instances S alone preserves the 
true reading, eg. in the Hymn to Apollo |. 
234. xeiv’, for xeiv’, which was evidently 
wrong, is found in 8 where all the rest have 
blundered. It will thus be seen that the 
apparatus criticus is fuller and more satis- 
factory than that of any former edition. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that the new 
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additions are of little or no help in elucida- 
ting the really corrupt passages in which 
the longer hymns abound. Probably these 
difficulties can never be solved until a 
manuscript descended from a new archetype 
is discovered. 

With regard to the vexed question as to 
the value of M it is interesting to note that 
Prof. Goodwin laid great stress upon this 
manuscript ; in deference to its authority, 
the fragment of the Dionysiac Hymn is given 
the first place in the collection, and is imme- 
diately followed by the Hymn to Demeter. 
In some places this deference strikes one as 
excessive. For instance, in iv. (iii.) 552, 
where M reads ceuvai, and the rest potpar, 
ceuvai has been put in the text, while 
Hermann’s certain emendation @puai is rele- 
gated to the foot-notes. ceuvai seems to be 
due to a scribe who saw that the common 
reading Motpa: was wrong, and adopted a 
correction on his own responsibility. Again, 
the consensus of manuscript authority is 
followed in preserving the unity of the 
Hymn to Apollo. Since Ruhnken, the 
editors, as is well known, have divided the 
poem into two, the second half being attri- 
buted to the Pythian Apollo. Gemoll was 
the first to uphold the manuscript tradition. 
The whole question is difficult ; but in spite 
of Gemoll’s contention that his view would 
be convincing ‘dem blédesten Auge,’ one 
may perhaps be permitted to think that 
Ruhnken’s view is still tenable. It has 
already been seen that the editors have 
been cautious in their treatment of the text. 
Asa rule only those emendations are men- 
tioned in the critical notes which have been 
adopted in the text. The object, in fact, 
is merely to acknowledge their source. 
Occasionally, however, conjectures are put 
in the footnotes without being incorporated 
in the text. If this was done at all, it 
should have been done more completely and 
consistently. The choice of conjectural 
readings seems somewhat arbitrary. Mr. 
Allen gives many which are by no means 
convincing, and omits others which are more 
or less certain. For example, the line in the 
Hymn to Hermes (48) 


reipyvas plivowo xewvys 


is admittedly corrupt ; but there are two 
excellent emendations, AiMoppivoio (Pierson) 
and tadappivoio (M. Schmidt), one or the 
other being adopted by all recent editors. 
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Mr. Allen takes no notice of either, and 
leaves the passage without comment. But 
at line 188, where xvwdadov presents a diffi- 
culty, he mentions Prof. Ridgeway’s vdadov 
and Rossbach’s xw#dadov, neither of which 
can be said to be more than plausible sug- 
gestions. So again in the Hymn to Demeter 
(1. 64) is corrected in the text to 
Geav ov wep (Ludwich). This is attractive, 
but would certainly not command universal 
acceptance ; yet a few lines below (I. 76), 
where péya is read for péya aLopar 
by both Gemoll and Abel, and where sense 
and metre alike require the insertion of the 
pronoun, the correction is not even given a 
place at the foot of the page. On vii. 55, 
where the obscure and probably corrupt die 
kétwp occurs, we find a note ‘xdrwp defendit 
Ridgeway.’ Compare this with the editor’s 
treatment of xix. 9. Here Mr. Allen marks 
éheAxopevos as corrupt, and ignores Gemoll’s 
successful defence of the manuscript reading. 
The German editor showed by a quotation of 
Thue. i. 42, 4 that épeAxduevos may very 
well stand in the sense of ‘attracted by.’ 
If (which is scarcely conceivable) Mr. Allen 
did not think this defence worth noting, he 
might at least have quoted Baumeister’s cor- 
rection épeLopevos. 

Apart from the question of inconsistency, 
it is to be regretted that the apparatus 
criticus was not made more complete by the 
mention of emendations when they are 
really improvements. To give a single 
instance, taken at random, Bothe’s brilliant 
for (Hymn to Hermes 1. 259), 
a correction adopted by Baumeister, Abel, 
and Gemoll, surely deserves to be recorded 
in an edition of this size and importance, 
even though the work is not primarily con- 
cerned with the preservation of such sug- 
gestions. 

These are however merely faults of 
omission, which do not seriously detract 
from the value of an edition dealing with 
manuscript rather than editorial readings. 
The book is one-sided, it is true ; but, as far 
as it goes, it is excellent; and, after all, one 
has no right to complain that it gives no 
more than it pretends to give. Considering 
the exceptional circumstances of its produc- 
tion, we may congratulate Mr. Allen on 
giving us so much. 

The type and general appearance of the 
volume are all that could be desired, and the 
facsimiles (of leaves from M) are admirable. 

E. E. 
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TWO SCHOOL-EDITIONS OF PLAUTUS. 


1. 7. Macct Plauti Stichus, edited with 
Introduction and Notes by C. A. M. 
Lirr. D. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1893 (Pitt Press Series). (Pp. 
xix. 55.) 

2. Macci Plauti Epidicus, from the 
text of G. GortTz, with an Introduction 
and Notes by J. H. Gray, M.A. 
University Press, Cambridge, 1893 (Pitt 
Press Series). (Pp. xxxiii. 93.) 


TuEse two school-editions from the Cam- 
bridge University Press are very welcome. 
Nothing is more likely to advance Latin 
scholarship in England than the wider 
reading of Plautus at our schools. And 
surely the time has come when an author, 
whose pure Latinity won the enthusiastic 
praise of Cicero and Varro, may be admitted 
to a larger place in school study, now that 
the text of the plays has been fairly 
established by the critical edition of Goetz, 
Schoell and Loewe, and the difficulties of 
the prosody have received a thorough treat- 
ment from Prof. Klotz (Grundziige alt- 
romischer Metrik, Leipz. 1890). An English 
manual of Plautine Prosody (I am glad to 
hear that one is in preparation) will do 
much to remove the somewhat bewildering 
divergence in the accounts given in the 
introductions to our school-editions, which 
too often follow the older theories without 
regard to later research. The Law of the 
Brevis Brevians (i.e. brevis syllaba brevians 
sequentem syllabam), by which words like 
dive (imper.), cdve, vdlo, voluptatem, minis- 
terium may be scanned with their second 
syllable short, seems still to be the great 
stumbling-block in Plautine scansion, and 
to receive a different enunciation from 
every new editor. For my own part, I 
believe that the only simple and correct 
way of explaining the usage is to regard 
it as reflecting the ordinary pronunciation 
of conversational Latin. Quintilian (i. 6, 
21) tells us that in unconventional talk the 
second syllable of ave was shortened, only 
a few punctilious persons taking the trouble 
to give it its proper long sound ; and the 
pronunciation avé, cavé, or au(é), cau(é), is 
further proved by Cicero’s story (Div. 2, 40) 
of Crassus mistaking a fig-seller’s cry, 
Cauneas/ Cauneas! (sc. ficus vendo), for 
cave ne eas!/, by the fable of Phaedrus 
(App. 21) about a man who mistook the 
caw of a crow for the salutation ave (have), 


and by the spelling causis for cave sis in 
Juvenal 9,120. Similarly Servius, in his 
note on Virgil Aen. 6, 779, says that vidén, 
not vidén, was the current pronunciation of 
his time; and forms like mé(n)sterium, 
perstroma for ministertum, peristroma show 
that the second syllable of these words did 
not get its full weight in ordinary speech 
(cf. citd, mod6, mihi, &c.). 

Plautus, who, like the other dramatists, 
aims in his dialogue metres at reproducing 
the conversational Latin of the time, and 
who accordingly uses only the conversational 
form of such a word as avonculus, viz. 
aunculus, to the exclusion of the literary 
form (a quadrisyllable), confines himself to 
scansions like cavé-faxis, volé-scire, voliptas- 
mea, Philippus (the coin), evidently because 
the second syllables of these words and 
word-groups had in the speech of his time 
a short sound. And the shortening of these 
syllables is clearly due to the nature of the 
Latin accent, which had the effect under 
certain circumstances of reducing a syllable 
long by nature or by position, when a short 
syllable preceded — cavé-faxis, vold-scire, 
voltiptds-mea, Philippus (the last retaining 
the accent in the same position as the 
Greek ®iAurros). What the precise condi- 
tions were under which this reduction was 
effected, I have tried to show in two 
articles in the Journal of Philology (vol. 
xxi. no. 42, and vol. xxii. no. 43), where I 
have defended two theses :—- 

(1) that no syllable was shortened in the 
metre of the dramatists which was not 
shortened (partially or completely) in the 
ordinary pronunciation of their time ; 

(2) that a naturally long vowel was 
never shortened by the Law of the Brevis 
Brevians, unless in a final syllable. If 
these two theses are right, scansions like 
puélla (Epidicus Intr. p. xviii.), amédbo 
(Stichus Intr. p. xv.), will be wrong. 

The text of the Stichus offers a good many 
difficulties. Dr. Fennell makes a neat 
suggestion for Stich. 420, mussaverim 
instead of mulcaverim of the MSS., though 
the fact that both families of MSS. (the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest (A) as well as the 
Palatine group (P)), agree in the mulcaverim 
makes me disinclined to accept so great a 
departure from their reading. For I take 
it to be a cardinal point in Plautine textual 
criticism that when A and P agree, their 
reading must be accepted, or, if it cannot be 
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accepted, such an alternative reading must 
be proposed as can be imagined to have 
been corrupted in the same way by two 
scribes independently. Mussaverim does not 
seem to me to be a word which would be 
likely to be changed by two different 
copyists to mulcaverim in this context : 


ere, si ego taceam seu loquar, scio scire te, 
quam multas tecum miserias mulcaverim ; 


and the quotation (apparently from an old 
writer): in #Placidus (p. 66, 22 Deuerl.), 
mulcantem aerumnas, which is glossed by 
‘misere viventem; aerumna est miseria,’ 
seems to show that mulcare in Early Latin 
literature was capable of being used in this 
way. 

The reading of AP should, I think, 
also be retained in Stich. 67, with iambic 
metre : 


si quis me quaeret, ind(e) uocatote aliqui : 
aut iam egomet hic ero 


(on ind(e) see Skutsch Forschungen i. p. 80). 

In v. 71 I would retain the reading of A 

per, regarding the a patre of P as due to 

a confusion of per with pe the contracted 

symbol for patre : 

éxorando, haud aduorsando, stimendam 
operam cénseo, 

gratiam per si petemus, spéro ab eo im- 
petrassere. 


In v. 326 the scansion ébsecro his frangit, 
with a Brevis Brevians operating through 
a mute and liquid is questionable, and 
— better to retain the reading of 


quisnam 6bsecro has frangit foris ? ubist ? 
tun haée facis ? tun mi hic hostis uenis? 


with two Iambic Trimeters Brachycatalectic, 
as in Pers. 1-2 we seem to have two Iambic 
Tetrameters Brachycatalectic : 


qui amdns egens ingréssust princeps in 
Amoris uids, 
superauit aerumnis suis aerimnas Herculi, 


or with one Anapaestic Tetrameter (like 
the two following lines) : 


-quisnam ébsecré has frangit foris? tbist ? 
tun haec facis ? ttin mi huc hostis uenis ? 


In v. 354 the pinge humum of AP is per- 
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haps as likely to be a corruption of pinse 
humum (cf. Ennius Zrag. 396 R. cubitis 
pinsibant humum) as of jinge humum. In 
v. 501, given by Ritschl as : 


quaen eapse deciens in die mutat locum, 


can the QvVAENEATEST of A and the quaene- 
tipsa of P point to an original eapte,' a 
by-form of eapse, and in v. 620 the 
SATERISEST(?) of A and the saterest of P 
to an original sate rest (re est), with sate, the 
older form of sat? In v. 684 the émnibus 
médis of AP is contrary to the metrical] 
accentuation of this phrase in the dialogue 
metres of Plautus and Terence (Omnibus 
modits Pseud. 1074, Rud. 290, Hec. 701), 
and should be changed, with Goetz (and 
Fennell), to omnimodis, a change which may 
also be required in a line of the Canticum 
in the third scene of the fifth act of the 
Casina (v. 941): 


<nam iam> dmnia palam stint probra: 
omnimodis occidi miser. 


The beginning of v. 700 is very puzzling, 
but the amica of P, and the MaTRIcEM(t) 
of A may perhaps be referred to an 
original mica or micem, the Imperative or 
Dubitative Subjunctive of micare, to jerk 
one’s fingers in the game of ‘ mora’ : 


SAG. mica uter utrubi 4ccumbamus. sTI. abi 
tu sane stiperior, 
or 
SAG. micém uter utrubi dccumbamus ? 


if we may suppose the matri-(!) of A to be 
an expansion of the supposed contraction 
MI. Scarcely less difficult is v. 713 where 
the Palatine MSS. (we have not the reading 
of A) offer : 


bibe, tibicen : age si quid agis, bibendum 
hercle hoc est : ne nega, 


and where neither Dr. Fennell’s scansion 
quid agis bibéndum nor Prof. Klotz’s bibén- 
dum are quite satisfactory ; a less violent 
departure from the reading of the MSS. 
than Ritschl’s bibe si bibis, for age siquid 
agis, would be the omission of agis ; 


bibe tibicen : age, siquid bibéndum, hercle 
hoe est: né nega, 


for the collocation age st quid would in- 


1 Cf. Corp. Gloss. Lut. ii, 192. 39: suapte 76 
(MSS, swate). 
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evitably suggest to a copyist the usual 
phrase age st quid agis, which occurs two 
lines below, v. 715 age si quid agis, accipe 
inquam. 

That a school-edition of a play of 
Plautus should take note of every pamphlet 
or magazine article bearing on the play is 
not to be expected. Still I cannot but 
think that it would be well to make a 
practice of reading through the annual or 
biennial notices of Plautine research which 
are to be found in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
before writing even a school-edition. It 
seems hard that Prof. Buecheler’s sedutraque 
in Stich. 106 (Wolfflin’s Archiv. i.), rem 
dinam Eyrd. 316 (Rhein. Mus. xxxv.) should 
be ignored, with Dr. Skutsch’s redd(e) 
cantionem Stich. 768, differor difflagitor 
Epid. 118, and Prof. Nettleship’s caperrat 
Epid. 609 (Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy p. 403), and above all that Prof. 
Studemund’s Apograph of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest, the most important of all the 
recent contributions to the study of Plautus, 
should be treated as if it had never 
existed. 


In the Stichus, vv. 441-2 are printed : 
Sagarinu 
seru . . 


nam meae, 
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though almost the whole couplet has been 
deciphered in A through Prof. Studemund’s 
unremitting labours : 


Sagarinus scio iam hic aderit cum domino 
suo, 

seruos homo, qui ntsi ¢empert ad cenam 
meat, 


(similarly with vv. 427 sqq., 590 sqq.). In 
the note on Hpidicus v. 476 Mr. Gray 
gives TRIDIS as the reading of A, though 
the Apograph points to TRVDIS, and so on. 
Dr. Fennell however in his preface explicitly 
states that ‘the text is based on the 
apparatus criticus of Ritschl’; while Mr. 
Gray, who avowedly follows the text of 
Goetz (ed. 1878), tells us at the end of his 
Introduction (p. xxxiii.) that ‘questions of 
reading are only noticed in the notes where 
the text printed differs from Goetz’s 
edition,’ so that recent additions to our 
knowledge of the text of the plays are 
necessarily excluded. This is no doubt a 
common practice in our school-editions, but 
whether it is a wise one is doubtful. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


KAIBEL ON ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


Stil und Text der ’AOnvaiwy des 
Aristoteles von G. Berlin. 
1893. 8 Mk. 


Leaving to Wilamowitz-Méllendorf the 
discussion of all the historical questions 
raised by the ’A@nvaiwy TloAureia, Kaibel 
addresses himself to the consideration of 
the style in which the treatise is written 
and to questions of textual criticism. 
The volume falls into two parts accord- 
ingly. 

In the first part the writer is not con- 
cerned to vindicate the Aristotelian author- 
ship of the ’A@. II. On that point he and 
his colleague made up their minds as soon 
as the book was published (see the preface 
to their text, 1891) and he professes 
nos to discuss any of the difficulties 
that have suggested themselves. It is easy 
to see, however, that he frequently has 
them in mind when writing. Many points 
on which he dwells are, though he does not 


say so, points to which attention has been 
called by other people, and he is really, 
though not avowedly, dealing with what 
they have said. If he had examined the 
various details of language which have 
been urged as pro tanto arguments against 
Aristotelian authorship in some more avowed 
and more systematic way, this part of his 
book would have gained considerably in 
thoroughness and interest. At present it 
is scrappy and imperfect. He dwells on 
some things and entirely passes over others, 
while the method and object of the dis- 
cussion hardly appear. Another thing also 
strikes me as somewhat unsatisfactory. 
He points out various features of style in 
the book without indicating sufliciently 
how far they belong to the other Aristo- 
telian writings that we possess. Apart 
from any question of authorship, and 
allowing for the fact that the ’A@. II. is a 
treatise of a different kind from any other, 
it would still have been worth while to 
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compare it more fully and carefully with 
the rest in respect of the features on which 
he dwells. 

Adhering to the high opinion of the book 
which was expressed in the preface above 
referred to, he holds that we can see 
in it ‘in greater or less degree’ the merits 
which the critics of antiquity discerned 
in Aristotle's more popular writings. 
The flumen orationis aureum is there : grace, 
copiousness, d&ec., are not wanting. Even 
into the second and descriptive part of the 
book he finds that the author has known 
how to breathe a sort of life, so that for 
instance the training of the ephebi and the 
examination of the horsemen have the 
liveliness of actions performed by indi- 
viduals. He is indeed reminded by it 
(p. 63) of an economical but tasteful house- 
hold, where the best use is made of rather 
scanty means, and a certain impression is 
conveyed of there even being something to 
spare. He considers, however, that in some 


places Aristotle had not put his finishing 
touches to the work, and was prevented by 
illness or death from publishing the book 
himself. 

Some pages are given to an examination 
of the cases in which hiatus is admitted, 


but no reference is made to Mr. J. W. 
Headlam’s article on the same subject in 
this Review (v. 270). There is a very 
incomplete notice of rare or late words and 
phrases occurring in the treatise. It has 
been observed that the author of the 
’A@. II. once or twice in referring to some 
fact that has been recorded by Herodotus 
makes use of Herodotean and un-Attic 
words that yet are not used by Herodotus 
in the passages in question. Kaibel has 
the strange theory that Aristotle did this 
to indicate that he was drawing from a 
foreign source. After dwelling on the 
simplicity of style with which the treatise 
is written and on the absence of metaphor, 
he goes on to examine in some detail the 
political language of the treatise, that is, 
the use of such terms as 7AjOos, Simos, 
Snpaywyeiv, wheovegia, (He points out 
incidentally that dyAos does not occur at 
all, nor égovoia in the sense common in the 
Politics.) From this he passes to the 
structure of the sentences, showing them to 
be a mixture of the A¢€éis eipouévn and the 
Aéis such as Demetrius pre- 
scribes for historical writing, and examining 
here the use made of various conjunctions 
and particles. Finally he studies the extent 
to which symmetry is observed in the parts 
and clauses of sentences and the degree 
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in which rhythm is regarded, maintaining 
on the latter point that the sentences are 
not constructed with anything like the 
minute and laborious attention to rhyth- 
mical Jaws which Blass discovers in them, 
After some remarks on the order of words, 
he concludes this part of the book by 
comparing the author in respect of style 
with lLysias and contrasting him with 
Ephorus and Theopompus. 

The second part of the book is a collec- 
tion of critical notes on the text, dealing 
with most of the passages where there can 
still be any doubt as to what should be 
read. So much has been written on the 
subject in former numbers of this Leview 
that I will content myself with mentioning, 
as samples, a few things that have interested 
me in reading the book. But it should 
first be stated in general terms that all 
serious students of the ’A@. II. will find 
much of interest and value in these notes. 
They are professedly critical, but necessarily 
deal from time to time with matters of 
interpretation and with history. Many 
things in them might perhaps be disputed, 
but the writer brings ample knowledge 
and generally good judgment to his work, 
and future editors and critics are bound 
to make considerable use of what he has 
written. 

In dealing with ch. 3 he makes a 
thorough examination of the author's 
practice with regard to adding or not adding 
the definite article to official titles (Geopo- 
Oérar &e.) and a few other words. In the 
same chapter he thinks that ra dpxva 
may mean ‘will keep their oaths,’ while 
recognizing the difficulty of adapting this 
meaning to the context, and that dwpedv 
must be governed by zapaxwpycdvtwv, in 
which case dvr must be wrong. In iv. 3 
he considers zpd rod wavras to mean 
‘before the whole number had entered on 
office and gone out again.’ In v. 2 he takes 
exception to xawvoyuevny (which Blass now 
maintains to be legible in the papyrus, 
where Mr. Kenyon read xai yap éryAavver), 
and suggests, what seems to me unlikely, 
kaphouevnv. I am glad to find that he 
condemns égopévr’ alav (Naber’s suggestion, 
adopted in Hude’s text, in place of écopav 
yaiav) on exactly the same grounds on which 
I questioned it in this Review (vii. 212). 
At the beginning of Solon’s lines in xii. 4 
he would read déovnAarév in the sense of 
‘ guiding’ the people as a driver his horses. 
In xvi. 10 he would alter xaOjxwv to dvjxwv. 
No parallel for such a use of xaOjxwv has 
yet been produced, and in this as in a few 
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other cases (e.g. the repeated use of émAcird- 
pevos = drroAeuropevos) we have to choose 
between emending the text and enlarging 
the list of strange words or strange uses 
that occur in it. In xvii. 4 for éynuev ydp 
he thinks éréynpev yap required, and in xxii. 
8 would apparently rather read évrés T'epauw- 
Tov kat SxvAAaiov <pi)> than alter 
évrés to éxrds. In xxvi. 1 he considers 
to need no epithet, because a 
is more than a zpoorarys, but he admits 
vewtepov to be untenable, and reads the 
unsatisfactory vwOpdrepov. In xlviii. 4 he 


is content with rats dyopais, explaining it, 
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as Dr. Sandys and Mr. Kenyon do, of tribal 
assemblies, though he quotes Blass’s state- 
ment that the papyrus has something 
different (rais dv....ats). In 1xi. 1 he quarrels 
with rodeuet, which, as I pointed out long 
ago, will hardly bear the meaning required, 
and which may be added to xaOyxwv and 
érAecropevos mentioned above. He boldly 
substitutes #yetrat. 

On many passages the last word is far 
from having been said in this book, but it 
is a useful contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 

Herpert Ricwarps. 


NEW EDITION OF BRUNS’ 


Fontes Iuris Romani Antiqui ed, C. G. 
Bruns. Editio sexta cura Th. Momsen! et 
O. Grapenwitz, 1893. Mks. 7. 


Tue fifth edition of this admirable and 
most convenient work was noted in our 
first volume (p. 157) when it appeared about 
seven years ago. The new edition has 
retained the benefit of Mommsen’s services 
and has gained those of a co-editor. Prof. 
Gradenwitz is specially known for the 
attention he has paid to the language of 
Roman law and his skill in detecting inter- 
polations in the Pandects, or, in other words, 
in noting the alterations made by Justinian’s 
digesters in the extracts from the old 
lawyers of the two first centuries, which 
they pieced together to make the manual 
for legal practitioners called Justinian’s 
Digest. 

In substance the new edition of Bruns’ 
collection is the same as the old, but there 
are some additions, some changes of arrange- 
ment, and of course that general revision 
which is always present when Mommsen 
takes or retakes a workin hand. The book 
is now divided into two parts, separately 
procurable : the first containing the remains 
of laws and legal documents, which have 
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come to us, chiefly in inscriptions, outside of 
Justinian’s works ; the second containing 
extracts of the like general character from 
Festus, Varro and other writers whose 
works we have. The new inscriptions are 
welcome, but are not very numerous or 
important. In the second part are added 
the legal formulae which occur in Cato’s 
treatise On Husbandry extracted from Keil’s 
new edition. Anyone who wishes to measure 
the progress of the last sixty years in 
ascertaining the text of inscriptions and in 
collecting and arranging them with adequate 
insight and industry should compare with 
the present book the somewhat similar collec- 
tion published by Spangenberg from Hau- 
bold’s remains in 1830. The difference is 
due above all other things to Mommsen’s 
marvellous energy, knowledge, and ordon- 
nant faculty. He and his band of scholars 
and allies have sought out everywhere the 
best evidence and combined it on numberless 
tasks and problems of the highest interest 
in the language law and history of the 
Romans. This book is only a sample of 
what they have done in many other fields of 
antiquity. 
H. J. Rosy, 
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BELOCH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Griechische Geschichte, von Jutius BEtocn. 
Erster Band bis auf die sophistische 
Bewegung und den _ peloponnesischen 
Krieg. Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. 
Triibner. 1893: pp. xii. 637. Mks. 7.50. 


Dr. BeLocH some years ago published a 
small instalment of a History of Greece in 
Italian: he has now returned to his native 
tongue, and in German has published the 
first volume of a new History. The whole 
work is to be completed in two volumes : 
the one now before us, which consists of 
rather over 600 pages, carries the narrative 
down to the middle of the Peloponnesian 
war. The book is therefore one of those 
‘middle’ histories which have become so 
popular lately: one of the class to which 
Busolt’s, Holm’s or Mr. Abbott’s belong ; 
in which the author, without allowing him- 
self the licence of length which the older 
historians usurped, aims at giving in a short 
space a really complete account of the whole 
development of the Greek nation ; the kind 
of history, we may say in passing, which, if 
not the most valuable when written, is 
certainly the most difficult to write. The 
natural objection against a new book of 
this kind is that where we have so many a 
fresh one is superfluous. No one who 
has read the book will repeat the sugges- 
tion: Dr. Beloch’s point of view is too 
original, his treatment is too novel and too 
vigorous; no one, even of those who dis- 
agree with him most, can read his work 
without learning much, In some ways it is 
a great advance on all previous histories. 
There are two points that call for special 
notice: the treatment of what may be 
called ‘prehistoric history’ and the treat- 
ment of the intellectual and material side 
of Greek life. It is in the former that the 
innovations are boldest; they are partly 
positive and partly negative. He is the 
first historian who boldly accepts the posi- 
tion that history cannot begin until the 
time that writing was invented. He refuses 
to accept the conclusions which so many 
authors have tried to establish by a com- 
bined interpretation of myths, ritual, 
degend, mythology and archaeology. The 
whole story of the migrations he dismisses 
as unauthenticated ; the attempt to build up 
the early history of Attica out of the 
legends of Theseus, the worship on the 


Acropolis, the story of Dionysus or Ion, 
he rejects. He is I think the first historian 
who has pointed out on what very unsatis- 
factory evidence is based the common view 
of the prevalence of the Phoenicians in 
some very early period; the arguments 
drawn from the names Phoenix and 
Kadmus he exposes, while he insists on the 
importance of the fact, too often under- 
estimated, that neither Homer nor the 
Greek vocabulary give any support to the 
view that the Phoenicians had played any 
part in early Greek history more important 
than in later times. Those who know what 
confusion has been introduced by the Phoe- 
nician hypothesis will welcome this as a 
great and permanent improvement. It is 
in regard to the period of Mycenaean civili- 
zation and the origin of the Spartans how- 
ever that he is most at variance with modern 
writers. Those who have read his article 
in the Pheinisches Museum will be aware 
that he holds that the builders of Mycenae 
were identical with the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese in later times, that there was 
no great break in culture caused by an in- 
vasion from the North, that the Dorian 
invasion never took place, that in fact the 
Dorians as a tribal union never existed at 
all, and that the name was transported to 
Europe at the same time as the Homeric 
poems, having belonged originally to a 
small group of cities in Asia. This view he 
repeats in the book before us. It is im- 
possible to discuss this theory here ; it will 
be enough to point out that supposing he 
were right in tracing a continuity of life, 
unbroken by any serious invasion, from the 
period of Mycenae to the sixth century, it 
would then follow, as he says, that the 
Dorian invasion must be classed among un- 
historical legends; for if this event took 
place before, not after, the building of 
Mycenae, it happened at a period so remote 
that no authentic record or tradition of it 
could have survived ; and the evidence even 
of Tyrtaeus would be quite valueless. What 
he has omitted to consider is the peculiar 
nature of the Spartan institutions ; he simply 
states that they probably had come from 
Crete, and does not consider the evidence 
they afford that their civilization was of 
very modern origin, nor has he in the least 
succeeded in proving his dictum that the 
origin of the name Dorian is to be found in 
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Asia Minor. It is indeed impossible in this 
part of the work to ignore a certain tend- 
ency to dogmatism, and the reader will find 
statements which are at best possible 
suggestions made with the same certainty 
as well known historical facts ; e.g. (p. 300), 
speaking of the double kingship at Sparta, 
he says: ‘at Sparta in the eighth century or 
earlier a compromise was made between 
nobility and monarchy ; the race of the 
Eurypontidae was placed at the side of the 
old ruling house of the Agiadae, so that the 
heads of both families held the royal dignity 
together.’ In this and other places he 
would have done better to have followed his 
own course and confessed to ignorance. 

Passing to the later period, he has most 
valuable and instructive chapters on the 
development of trade and colonization, the 
progress of agriculture and the arts: to 
gain room for his full treatment of these 
matters, the political history is compressed, 
but the narrative is always clear and forci- 
ble, and critical as he is, he avoids the 
danger so common among modern writers ; 
he lays stress always on what is known, not 
on what is unknown. I may mention that 
in dealing with early Athenian History he 
questions the authenticity of some of the 
Solonian laws quoted by Plutarch; against 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf he rejects the 
Aristotelian account of Draco’s legislation : 
like all modern writers he attaches great 
importance to Peisistratos. 

His treatment of the fifth century is 
marked by the endeavour to bring into pro- 
minence the civilizing influences of the 
growth of science and popularization of 
knowledge ; he lays much stress therefore 
on the teaching of the sophists and philo- 
sophers. In common with many modern 
writers, he is opposed to the view that the 
Periclean age was the highest point of 
Athens: he maintains that the Greeks were 
more civilized and more humane in the next 
century, and is even prepared to dispute 
Pericles’ title to be considered a great 
statesman—‘at least,’ he says, ‘we seek in 
vain for a single creative thought that is 
his’; a statement that is scarcely worth 
criticism. It seems as though the desire to 
break through the conventional treatment 
had at times led him to state an opinion 
simply because it is new and paradoxical. 
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He attempts eg. to show that the Attic 
Tragedy had no civilizing influences on life, 
while a few pages later he claims for the 
sophists what he denies to the poets: that 
the ‘ mob,’ as he says, was not much affected 
by seeing a play of Sophocles is no doubt 
true, but what reason is there to believe 
that the ‘mob’ was much affected by the 
ethical teaching of Protagoras? He does 
full justice to the ethical importance of the 
sophists, both scientific and practical, but 
few will follow him when he places them 
‘in ethical matters wnendlich hiher than 
Socrates and his whole school.’ These 
chapters deserve very careful study ; here, 
as in the earlier parts of the book, he carries 
out with more consistency that independent 
criticism of traditional views which Grote 
began, and though as in these cases {he is 
too apt to throw out as a challenge to the 
world an exaggerated statement, the greater 
part is full of most valuable and original 
matter. The account of the politics of the 
period seems to be identical with that given 
in his former work on the subject. 

The book is written with singular clear- 
ness and vigour ; it is scarcely necessary to 
say that his style is that of the new school 
of German writers, a matter of some im- 
portance to English readers ; there are 10 
involved or obscure periods; the book is 
also so admirably printed that reading is a 
pleasure. He has not that grace of lan- 
guage which makes Holm’s History so agree- 
able, but on the other hand he is not like 
some of the modern books, bald and lifeless. 
As in the opinions so in the style we can 
see the constant endeavour to break through 
the cloud of romance’ which often obscures 
Greek history: in both he often goes 
beyond the line ; he overdoes the attempt 
to deal with the Greeks as ordinary men ; 
the language is not always dignified and 
refined, but this is easily excusable in a book 
where each word is carefully chosen; and 
if the perpetual succession of heavy-weighted 
sentences, each containing the uncompro- 
mising assertion of an unconventional 
opinion, often rouses in the reader the desire 
to disagree, the opinion is at least always 
fully thought out and stated with admirable 
precision. 

J. W. Heapiam, 
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ROHDE’S PSYCHE, PART II. 


Psyche-Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube 
der Griechen, von Erwin Roupe. Zweite 
Hiilfte. Freiburg & Leipzig. 1894. 11 Mk. 


By an instructive coincidence Mr. Verrall’s 
article on ‘the problem of the Bacchae’ in 
last month’s issue appears almost at the 
same moment as the second part of Dr. 
Rohde’s Psyche. Mr. Verrall is concerned 
of course primarily with the methods of 
Euripidean criticism, Dr. Rohde with a no 
less well worn subject, the belief of the 
Greeks as to the immortality of the soul ; 
they meet and pass in the dark and, all un- 
knowing, flash brilliant light each on the 
other’s track. 

The first part of Dr. Rohde’s book was 
reviewed on its appearance (Classical Leview, 
1890, p. 376) and need not here be resumed 
—the writer sought and sought in vain, 
through an examination of Homer, of local 
cults, of burial rites, and even of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, for traces of anything 
that could fairly in the modern sense be 
called a belief in the immortality of: the 
soul. Such a belief, in the days of the 
Orphics, of Plato, and later of Plutarch, un- 
questionably existed—where, when did it 
rise? The answer comes in the second part 
of the book just issued and comes as a sur- 
prise, almost a paradox. This tenet, the 
touchstone of any religion worth the name, 
the keystone of spirituality, was the main 
doctrine of the religion of—Bacchus. For 
his ‘spiritual blindness,’ for his misconcep- 
tion and persecution of this divine revela- 
tion, Pentheus died. 

Examine the genesis of other Hellenic 
worships, of the rites of Athene, of Hera, 
of Apollo, even of Demeter, and we come 
on quite other, quite material beginnings— 
we come on ploughing ceremonies, seed- 
sowing ritual, sympathetic magic of every 
kind to secure practical well-being, the 
fulfillment of primitive needs, of the 
fertility of crops and herds and of man 
himself. Bacchus we think of perhaps as 
the wine-god ; such an old Dendrites there 
certainly was, but the impulse of the 
Thracian god was, to begin with, quite other. 
The keynotes of his religion are two, 
ecstacy and its correlative askesis—its end 
and aim one, absolute communion, even 
identity with the divinity worshipped, and 
thereby—in the only possible way—attain- 
ment of eternal life. Here is the difference 
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—no worshipper of Athene or Apollo or Hera 
seeks to be made one with his god, seeks by 
fasting, by dancing, by exhaustion, by in- 
toxication, by any other form of asceticism, 
to stand out of his own nature and be inade 
one with the god, to put off this corruptible 
and put on the incorruptible. The way is 
hard; ‘woAAoi pév vapOyxodpdpor, tadpor re 
Bdxyo...’ ‘Many bear the narthex but few 
there be that are made one with Bacchus.’ 
And what a madness it must have seemed !. 
To the rational self-contained carefully 
poised Greek, what foolishness! And since 
we do not understand, let us condemn with- 
out delay, let us dub it dangerous, disre- 
putable, immoral, a peril to hearth and 
home. So common sense, so the thoroughly 
British Pentheus, and yet— 


‘O blest who glad at heart has known 
The deep things of the god his own, 
And lifts up holy hands ; 

And who with sacred cleansing rites 
Is one in soul upon the heights 
With Bacchus’ sacred bands.’ 


To some their souls were more than their 
social status, and of these were honourable 
women not a few. 

It has long been a puzzle whence the non- 
Hellenic, the spiritual, element in Greek 
religion came; it is so obviously un-Greek 
and yet so interpenetrates the Greek spirit. 
Some have attributed it to the East, some 
to the sub-stratum of a pre-Hellenic ‘ Pelas- 
gian’ population, some to Orphic sectaries. 
This last is in part, according to Dr. Rohde, 
true. The Orphic dogmas are a formulation 
and a reassertion of the old Thracian immi- 
grant faith. And as such they become at 
once intelligible. How is it a man can 
become one with the god? By virtue of the 
fact that his soul is a particle of the divine 
nature. Dionysos Zagreus is torn to pieces ; 
each of us has a fragment of him within 
us, and by virtue of this divine spark or 
atom each of us is a potential Bacchus. 
To dance till we are dizzy, to toss our heads 
in ecstasy, may not seem to us the best 
means of promoting spirituality, but to any 
one who has watched either the dancing or 
the howling dervishes at work the whole 
faith becomes historically intelligible. The 
dervish, by a process of rocking himself to 
and fro in a hideous and almost dislocating 
fashion to the music of a rude chant, or by 
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turning steadily on his own axis, becomes 
slowly possessed. That he is regarded as 
actually divine is shown by the fact that at 
the close of the dance he has miraculous 
powers, and is allowed to step upon sick 
children before him by way of healing them. 
Immortality is but one attribute of divinity. 
Mantic art is another ; and here Dr. Rohde 
makes the interesting remark that oracular 
possession, as opposed to the mere Homeric 
soothsaying, is always of Dionysos, not of 
Apollo. Soothsaying is rational (or rather, 
which is for our purpose the same, irra- 
tional) ; oracular possession is non-rational, 
emotional, religious. Dionysos held Delphi 
and possessed the Delphic priestess — a 
priestess note, not a priest—before Apollo 
came and slew the dragon of superstition. 

I have stated Dr. Rohde’s view ; the evi- 
dence will be found in the countless pas- 
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sages cited in his notes. It will not be 
forgotten that in Thrace dwelt the Getae 
who, Herodotos noted, held themselves to 
be immortal, and that the oracles of Diony- 
sos were given among the Bessae exactly in 
the way that the Pythia prophesied at 
Delphi (Herod. vii. 11); and, to take but 
one other instance, when Plutarch writes to 
comfort his wife for the loss of their little 
daughter, he bids her remember 74 pvorixi 
tov tov dpyacpov & 
oivurpev GAARHAOLS 

Well indeed might those honourable 
women, the Bacchae, goddesses themselves, 
one with the god, come to their high estate 
through xé6apors and doxyors, inspired Sibylls 
of a new and higher religion, bid the mad 
fools forsake the revels of Aphrodite and 
seek austerer joys upon Olympian heights, 

J. E. Harrison. 


[The following article arrived too late for insertion in its proper order at the beginning of 
this number. | 


THE ‘PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE’ IN GREEK AND LATIN. 


In the Classical Review for Feb. 1893, 
Professor Sonnenschein maintained a thesis, 
then of five or six years standing in his own 
teaching, that the subjunctive in a number 
of relative clauses in Latin is prospective, 
not, as generally held, final. His list in- 
cludes clauses with dum, donec and quoad, 
clauses with antequam and priusquam, and 
clauses of result. 

With regard to the two first sets of 
clauses, it gave me pleasure to learn that I 
could now appeal to Professor Sonnenschein’s 
support for a doctrine which I also had long 
held. Notes taken by a student of mine 
in 1886 show that I was teaching it at that 
time, and I am sure that the notes of others 
would carry the teaching back a number of 
years further. From the beginning I gave 
the evidence which I am about to offer. 
Like Professor Sonnenschein, I have long 
meant to publish upon the question ; but, 
since I was engaged upon a piece of work 
of larger range, in which I planned, by the 
comparative method, to lay the foundations 
for an intended treatment of the Latin 
Modes and Tenses, I withheld my view on 
this point, together with a number of other 
results to which I had been led. Accord- 
ingly, in my discussion of the force of the 


tense in clauses with anteqguam, priusquam, 
dum, donec and quoad, in my article on the 
Sequence of Tenses in Latin, published in 
1887 in the American Journal of Philology, 
viii. 1, I contented myself with saying that 
the subjunctive represents the act as ‘ pic- 
tured,’ as ‘existing in somebody’s brain at 


a certain time which the narrator has in 
mind,’ which force I illustrated, @ propos of 
Livy’s priusquam inde digrederentur (i. 26, 
1), by the phrase ‘with that departure in 
view. By ‘in view’ I meant the same 
thing that Professor Sonnenschein means 
by the phrase ‘in prospect.’ And similarly, 
in the concluding paper, in ix. 1 (1888), in 
dealing with the imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctives to indicate how I should pre- 
pare the way for a doctrine of the ‘Sequence 
of Tenses,’ I contented myself with saying 
‘the imperfect subjunctive pictures an act 
as in process, or a state as existing, at a 
certain past time which the speaker or 
writer has in mind ; and it also pictures an 
act or state as looked forward to from such 
a past time.’ ‘The pluperfect...also pictures 
a finished act looked forward to from such 
a time (a future perfect from a past point of 
view).’ By ‘looked forward to from a cer- 
tain past time’ I meant to cover, together 
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with something else, the same thing that 
Professor Sonnenschein means by the word 
‘ prospective.’? 

Professor Sonnenschein had apparently 
reached his idea by divination of the real 
feeling of the passages he was examining. 
My own idea, under the same dissatisfaction 
with the accepted theory of an origin in the 
final clause, was reached by the comparative 
study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and 
was the result of the new conception of 
method in syntactical investigation which 
came to me from reading Delbruck’s ‘ Ge- 
brauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im 
Sanskrit und Griechischen,’ a book which, 
though it contains no word upon Latin, I 
regard—ut more Hibernico dicam—as the 
most important treatise on the syntax of the 
Latin verb yet published. In Professor 
Sonnenschein’s article referred to, though 
the doctrine of the existence of a subjune- 
tive with future meaning is supported by a 
reference to Homer’s éya d€ kev 
and to the Attic construction of the future 
indicative with dws, corresponding to the 
Latin present and imperfect subjunctive, 
and to évOa py tis of Ai. 658 and 
py tis eloidor of Trach. 903, nothing is said 
of the Greek constructions exactly corre- 
sponding to the Latin constructions with 
dum, donec'and quoad, antequam and prius- 
quam, namely, clauses with eis 6 Ke, ws av, 
mpiv av and the subjunctive. 

In the Classical Review for Feb. 1894, 
Professor Sonnenschein, discussing the 
‘Remote Deliberative and the Prospective 
Subjunctive and Optative,’ suggests that the 
affinities of the ‘extended subjunctive 
deliberatives’ and the ‘remote optative 
deliberatives,’ so-called, ‘are to be found, 
partly at any rate, in those clauses, chiefly 
temporal, in which the subjunctive (some- 
times without dv) marks an action as in 
prospect in the present, and the optative 
(always, or nearly always, without dv) 
marks it as in prospect in the past.’ My 
article, printed just above his, will show that 
I, for one, cannot accept his suggestion ; for 
the prospective subjunctive generally has 
dy, while the subjunctive idiom which 


‘It must have been a similar and still greater 
reserve that made Professor Sonnenschein, in his note 
on Plaut. Rud. 456 in his edition of 1891, go so far 
even as to seem to accept the traditional starting- 
point of the constructions in question, in the wo 
“so regularly with antequam, priusquam, donee, quoad, 
dum, when an action is to be marked as merely con- 
templated or in prospect (the original sense of wild or 
purpose having been completely lost).’ For myself, 
I do not believe that the subjunctive after dum ever 
expressed will or purpose, 


Goodwin, Sidgwick, and Tarbell have treated 
as an extension of the deliberative never 
has it. In this connexion, Professor 
Sonnenschein cites pabys (Phil. 917), 
éws pabys (At. 555), and refers to the con- 
nectives és 6 and és of in Herodotus, and 
péxpt or péxpt in Thucydides. He also 
says: ‘to my mind, “I am waiting till he 
come” (ordinarily pévw éws dv €XOy) and “T 
was waiting till he should come” (€uevov éws 
€XMor) are not equivalent to “I am (was) 
waiting in order that he may (might) come.”’ 
In so doing, he has touched upon the Greek 
constructions to which he did not refer 
before, but, in employing the vague phrase 
‘sometimes day’ instead of dealing histori- 
cally with the question of its presence or 
absence (see footnotes in the present paper, 
under 7 (a) and (0)), and in citing examples 
of zpiv and éws without it, he seems to have 
failed to recognize the immense importance 
of this particle, and so to have overlooked 
the convincing proof which it might have 
afforded him for the view that the subjunc- 
tive after dum, antequam, etc., is prospective 
and not an expression of purpose. 

My general conception of the question in 
its larger aspect (stated as briefly as I can 
put it) is as follows : 

The Greek subjunctives fall into two 
families, the Subjunctives of Will (volitive) 
and the Subjunctives of Anticipation (anti- 
cipatory or prospective). The volitives 
never have av; the prospectives sometimes 
do not have it, though they generally do, 
even in Homer and in the Attic plays, and 
always do in Attic prose. In Homer and 
the Attic plays, accordingly, the absence of 
dy proves nothing, though it creates a pre- 
sumption in favour of the volitive; while 
the presence of av is proof positive that we 
are dealing with a prospective subjunctive, 
not a volitive. This doctrine Delbriick 
holds for the independent sentence, but not 
for the dependent clause. In an article upon 
the ‘Origin and Later History of the Clause 
of Purpose in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit,’ 
in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association for July 1892, I have 
endeavoured to show that Delbriick is wrong 
as regards the dependent clause ; that the 
presence of dy is sure evidence of the pro- 
spective idea, or at least of the over- 
powering influence of some related con- 
struction containing that idea; and that we 
accordingly must distinguish two kinds of 
final clauses, the volitive, as with iva (ke 
occurs only once in Homer in 94 instances), 
and the prospective, as in the clause with 
és xe,—a Clause which betrays its force by 
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finally going wholly over to the future 
indicative, and which is like an occasional 
future indicative clause in English (as in 
the sentence ‘I will send you a plumber 
who will mend your pipes’). I refer to 
this article of mine in passing, in order 
that the authority of Delbriick may not be 
quoted against me on the supposition that 
I have not considered his view. 

This test, once established, as 1 think it 
unquestionably can be, makes fairly easy 
the division of the Greek subjunctives into 
two groups of constructions, and throws 
into the dependent constructions of the 
second of these, the prospective, a number 
of kinds which I will briefly enumerate as 
they stand in my mind. 


(1) Characterizing Clauses, expressing ex- 
pected behaviour, experience, plight, ec. 
[clauses answering the question ‘of what 
kind of a man, thing, c., are you speaking ?’ |, 
as in obk bs EAnou (WY 345 ; ef. Z 448, 
A 164, 108, ® 373). 

(2) Clauses in which the idea of Character 
and the idea of Plan (Purpose) both exist ; 
as in 8 TA Ke Ovpov 
invy (2 119; ef. B 192, v 400). 

(5) Clauses of Plan (Purpose), with no 
such idea of character ; as in #yeuov’ éoOdAov 
ds Ké pe ayayy (o 310; cf. B 
212), and the future indicative construction 
in Q 152; also many clauses with as dy (or 
xe), and ddpa ay (or xe). 

(4) Dependent Questions of Expectation, 
as in tis ef Ké wore Bias aroricerat 
; (y 216). 

(5) Substantive Clauses (possibly or 
probably descended from Dependent De- 
liberatives) with as av (or xe) and drws av 
(or xe) after dpafouar and the like. 

(6) Clauses of Future Conditions. 

(a) Clauses of General Condition in the 
Future, as in dy d€ éydv dravevOe paxys 
€edovra vojow (B 391). 

(6) Clauses of Particular Condition in 
the Future, as in «i «’ mpotépw mapa- 
(€ 417). 

(7) Determining Clauses, or clauses an- 
swering the question ‘ what man, what thing, 
what manner, what time, &., are you 
speaking of ?’ 

(a) Clauses of Exact Determination, as 
in xeivos 8 av paxaptaros efoxov 
ds Ké o Bpicas oikdvd’ a&yayn- 
rat (£ 158), ds dv mavres 
(= 74), dv (a 40), viv, 
Ke ous ext vias iknat (P 622; a clause 
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of anticipated limit,—‘during all the time 


up to the time when ’),! régpa yap obv Biordy 
te Kal edovtat, Ke Keivy 
tovrov éxyn voov (8 123; a clause of antici- 
pated duration of time,—‘ during all the 
time during which’). 

(6) Clause of Less Exact Determination, 
as in pn mor mplv av dvdpa 
cadnvews (Theog. 963,—at any time before 
an anticipated limit ?). 

Now no one who should look at a scheme 
of this general sort, and at the same time at 
a scheme of the volitive subjunctives,— 
which would include, e.g., prohibitions, 
exhortations, deliberations, purpose clauses 
with iva, ete.,—would hesitate, in making 
out his scheme for the Latin conglomerate 
called the subjunctive, to put the clauses 
with dum, antequam, and the like into the 
company of clauses with éws av and zpiv dy, 
rather than refer it, as everybody before 
Professor Sonnenschein has, to the final? 
clauses, and so put it into the company of 
prohibitions, exhortations, concessions, and 
the like. Of so much importance to the 
Latinist is the little Greek particle av. 

But its importance goes much further. 
The schemes for the volitive and the pro- 
spective in Greek being made out, I should, 
in making up comparative schemes for 
Greek and Latin together, confidently put 
many Latin constructions which have here- 
tofore been regarded as ‘ final,’ e.g. hortatory 
or volitive, into the prospective family, and 

should suggest a number of other examples 
which I suspect will, with equal confidence, 
ultimately be so placed. Some of these 
follow, arranged by the same numbering as 
above. 
(1) Characterizing Clauses, expressing 
expected behaviour, experience, plight, etc., 
as in nascetur...Caesar, imperium Oceano, 


1 “Ews and eis 8 always take xe in Homer, and, ac- 
cording to Dindorf’s Lewicon, always take &y in Aes- 
chylus, as they do in Attic prose. The occasional 
omission cf ay in Sophocles is accordingly simply an 
intentional archaism. 

2 The subjunctive with mply first takes &y in The- 
ognis and Solon (see Sturm in Schanz’s Beitréige). 
(They stand without it in Homer’s six examples, in 
Hesiod’s two, and in a hexameter of unknown origin 

iven in the Pscudophocylidea, 87—examples which 
i plan to discuss in a later publication.) They take 
it in Aeschylus’ six examples, in the larger part of 
the twenty-two of Sophocles and the nineteen of 
Euripides, and in all of the twenty-four of Aristo- 
phanes, and always in Attic prose. It is evident, 
then, that the subjunctive is the prospective, and 
that Sophocles and Euripides are archaizing. 

3 The word ‘final,’ as it has been universally used, 
has had the the idea of purpose, aim, &c., associa 
with it, and the dum and antequam constructions 
have been classed with the ut and ne constructions. 
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famam qui terminet astris (Aen. 1, 286 ; ef. 
Fel. 4, 34; Sen. Hp. 10, 2; 4, 7; 8,11; 
venient saecula...quibus...ingens pateat tellus, 
Sen. Med. 378). 

(2) A few dependent Questions of Expect- 
ation, expressed by the present subjunctive, 
or, after a past tense, by the imperfect. 

(3) All Clauses of Future Conditions from 
a past point of view. 

(4) Determining Clauses. 

(a) Clauses of Exact Determination, as in 
hic est ille dies, quom gloria maxuma sese 
nobis ostendat, sew vivimus sive morimur 
(Enn. Ann. 414 ; cf., as probable examples, 
luv. 16, 42, Liv. 8, 7, 7, Verg. Hel. 8, 7) ; 
aderat tam annus quo...sortiretur (Tac. 
Agric. 42; so in a great quantity of 
examples after secondary tenses; cf. cum 
cresceret, Plin. Hp. 6, 16, 12); also after a 
past tense, clauses with dwm, donec, and 
quoad, in the sense of ‘so long as.’ After 
primary tenses, on the other hand, the 
clauses last named have already gone over 
into the future indicative (like the 6s-clause 
of purpose in Greek) before the time of the 
earliest literature. 

(b) Clauses of Less Exact Determination. 

The subjunctive clauses with antequam 
and priusquam, dum, donec and quoad, as 
already said. 

As for the constructions of purpose, I am 
inclined to think, for reasons given in the 
article upon the purpose clause cited above, 
that the prospective plays no important 
part in the formation of the Latin apparatus 
for the expression of this idea, while on the 
other hand I believe that the prospective 
subjunctive was one of the factors (volitive, 
prospective, true optative, and true potential) 
that combined to establish the subjunctive 
condition in Latin (from the present point 
of view as well as from the past). 

With another of the opinions expressed 
by Professor Sonnenschein in the article first 
named I am not in harmony, namely, that 
the ‘consecutive ’ clause is probably a devel- 
opment of the final. According to what I 
have already said, I should divide a part of 
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the Latin conglomerate mode into the volitive 
subjunctive and the prospective subjunctive. 
The remainder, which corresponds to the 
Greek optative, I should divide into the sub- 
junctive of wish [true optative in Greek], 
the potential subjunctive or expression of 
that which may happen [optative with dv in 
Greek], and the subjunctive of ideal cer- 
tainty, as in conclusions, softened assertions, 
and the like [optative with dv in Greek], a 
measurably different thing from the poten- 
tial or expression of an ideal possibility, 
though the grammars have but the one word 
‘ potential’ and make no distinction. Now, 
as I have tried to show in the same number 
of the American Journal of Philology by a 
comparison with the Greek, the starting 
point of the Latin consecutive subjunctive is 
in the last named modal power, the subjunc- 
tive of ideal certainty [Greek optative with 
dv|—a very different thing from the final 
subjunctive, which seems in Latin to be a 
volitive. As for one particular idiom, re- 
ferred to by Professor Sonnenschein, the one 
seen in sentences like nec guod (quid) spera- 
ret habebat, it is, as I have said in an article 
on the ‘ Extended and Remote Deliberatives 
in Greek’ [Zransactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1893, now in the 
press], a question whether it is to be re- 
garded as a construction parallel to the 
extended subjunctive in Greek, or as a case 
of the (true) potential expressing capacity, 
serviceableness, adaptability, etc..— a con- 
struction briefly discussed in my Cum-Con- 
structions, p. 107, and made the easier to 
believe in on account of frequent Homeric 
examples like od ydép of rapa vijes érjperpor 
Kal éraipor, of kev puy (€ 16). In 
the former case, which is what Professor 
Sonnenschein seems to have in mind, the 
prospective subjunctive is not concerned, 
since the universal absence of av in the 
Greek construction of the extended delibera- 
tive shows the latter to be of volitive 
origin. 


Wma. GarDNER HALE. 
University of Chicago. 


Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik. Kunst- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen von ADOLF 
FurtwAneter. With 140 illustrations in 
the text, and an atlas of 32 plates. 
Giesecke and Devrient: Berlin and Leip- 
zig. 1893. 85 marks. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Every student of archaeology must be 
aware of the need for a new gathering 
together of the scattered material of Greek 
art, for a large reconstruction in place 
of the isolated examination of individual 
monuments. To quote Prof. Furtwingler’s 
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words, in a preface which is not the least 
valuable portion of his new work: ‘ Any 
one who tests with unprejudiced mind 
the state of our knowledge of Greek art, as 
exhibited in the ordinary text-books, must 
be ashamed to see how much less we appear 
to know the monuments, or to profit by 
them, than did Winckelmann in his day. 
Winckelmann’s history of art is entirely 
based upon his own personal observation, 
availing himself continually as he did of a 
wide range of examples. Our modern 
histories of art habitually draw from one 
little group of monuments—a tiny and 
trivial fragment cut off from the great body 
of extant works. Ever since Brunn indi- 
cated with broad touch the characteristics 
of the artists, and laid down the main lines 
of their history—so far as these can be 
gathered from the writings of the ancients— 
we have practically been content to repeat 
what he built up, merely decorating here 
and there with some “selected ” monument 
the fabric that he built.’ While admitting 


that this modesty and caution have had 
considerable justification, Furtwiingler main- 
tains that the time has now come when, by 
the application of the comparative method, 
a picture of Greek art may be given ‘ very 


different from the pale and meagre image 
we have hitherto possessed.’ The achieve- 
ments of Furtwingler in every branch of 
archaeological research have already won 
him a European reputation, and any work 
from his pen would naturally be awaited 
with interest and a confident expectation of 
thoroughness and suggestiveness. But in the 
present book not only has Furtwiingler sur- 
passed himself, but he has produced a work as 
far above the timid trifling, at which he so 
justly cavils, as are the works of Winckel- 
mann or of Brunn. This is none the less 
true because he has embodied his researches 
in the modest form of separate essays, with- 
out attempting an exhaustive history. He 
has been content for the present to break 
with the old routine, to lay down a solid 
substructure and to indicate the lines which 
future historians of Greek art must follow. 
Needless to say that in his reconstruc- 
tions Furtwiingler makes great use of those 
Graeco.Roman copies which are almost all 
that is left to us as a record of the master- 
pieces of ancient statuary. Of late years, at- 
tention had naturally been somewhat diverted 
from these copies by the excavations carried 
on in Greece ; archaeologists, lured on by the 
hope of finding originals, have a little for- 
gotten that the greatest originals—with few 
exceptions—had been carried away long ago 
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by their Roman admirers, and that it is still 
to Italy and to the galleries containing works 
found on Italian soil that they must turn in 
order to get some knowledge of the cele- 
brated statues ‘that once marked an epoch 
or initiated a new era.’ But the book is 
not only concerned, as its title implies, with 
Meisterwerke. One important chapter is given 
to the temples on the Athenian Akropolis, 
and the book closes (perhaps a little ir- 
relevantly) with an essay concerned with 
Aeginetan art, with the throne of Apollo at 
Amyklae, and the chest of Kypselos. It 
seems so necessary to call attention to the 
rich and new material of the book, that in 
the following remarks I shall attempt not 
so much a ‘review,’ as an analysis of the 
contents of each chapter. 

1. Pheidias. At the beginning of the chap- 
ter Furtwiingler brings before us the im- 
portant contribution he has made to our 
knowledge of Greek sculpture,—the discovery 
of a copy of the Lemnian Athena. On 
the tale of its disguise (for years it had 
been exposed to the scrutiny of every 
passing archaeologist), and ultimate recog- 
nition, hangs many a moral ; for our pur- 
pose it is sufficient to signalize the skill and 
acumen of the discoverer. The Dresden 
Museum had long possessed two statues . 
with identical torsos, but different heads. 
The head of the one was foreign to it,! and 
the helmet of the other was a modern 
plaster addition. Some little while ago, 
when the statues of the Dresden Museum 
were being freed of their restorations, the 
head from which the helmet was removed 
turned out, to every one’s surprise, to be a 
replica of the beautiful Bologna head, 
that has passed for the head now of an 
Amazon, now of an ephebe ; it was therefore 
hastily assumed that this type of head 
could never have belonged to a torso of 
Athena ; colour was given to the assumption 
by the evident signs of breakage in the 
neck ; this second head was therefore also 
removed, and the two Athenas were left 
headless until Prof. Furtwingler visited 
Dresden. On examining the torsos and the 
head, he first made the startling discovery 
that this replica of the Bologna head did 
actually and unmistakably belong to the body 
from which it had been removed (proving his 
point by the likeness of the marble, by the 
correspondence of the old marks of 
breakage and of the muscles) ; then, looking 
at the second torso (like so many antique 
statues, it was constructed to have the head 

1 Tt is a replica of the head of the Farnese Athena 
(Naples). 
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let into it), he tried the simple experiment 
of adjusting to it a cast of the Bologna head. 
It fitted with the utmost accuracy et voila 
tout/ It had long been acknowledged (by 
Michaelis, Puchstein, etc.) that the Dresden 
torsos were Pheidian in character, while the 
fifth century characteristics of the head are 
obvious to all, The statue, as now recon- 
structed, Furtwiingler proves by a long 
analysis of its artistic qualities, of its dress, 
of its pose, of analogies to be found to it on 
vases or on coins, to be a copy in marble of 
the bronze Athena, executed by Pheidias 
about B.c. 440 for the Athenian cleruchs of 
Lemnos. The goddess was represented clad 
in the simple Doric tunic, bareheaded, 
holding her helmet in her left hand and 
grasping her spear in her right, her head 
slightly turned towards the Propylaea as 
if to bless the departing colonists. Ac- 
cording to Furtwiingler, the Lemnian stood 
on the way from the great bronze Athena 
‘Promachos’ to the Propylaea. 

The elaborate criticism by which Furt- 
wingler shows the relation of the ‘Lemnian’ 
to previous, to contemporary, and to later 
works, forms the basis of a chapter that gives 
individual substance to a great artist,—an 
artist whose name had hitherto been more 


typical of a famous epoch than suggestive of a 
distinct personality. The ‘ Lemnian recalls 
in scheme and construction a group of 
statues the best known of which is the 


Apollo of Mantua. But this Apollo is 
itself closely connected with the works of 
that first Argive school that centred round 
Hagelaidas. In the artist of the Apollo 
Furtwingler would recognize Hegias, the 
master of Pheidias. And thus, more satis- 
factorily than has been done hitherto, he 
reconciles the two conflicting traditions by 
which Pheidias has been made the pupil now 
of Hegias, now of Hagelaidas. For the art of 
Hegias is so closely connected with that of 
the old Argive master as to suggest that he 
was his pupil. Hegias transmitted the 
canons of the first Argive school to his own 
pupil Pheidias; and it would be an easy 
mistake for a critic more observant in style 
than learned in dates to call Pheidias a 
pupil of Hagelaidas.! 

* In the February number of this Review Mr. Ernest 


Gardner has endeavoured to do away altogether with 
the Hegias tradition by proposing to force Hageladas, 


or more possibly ‘HyeAdéas, out of the HMOY or 
INNOY of our MSS. of Dio Chrysostom (instead of 
the perfectly satisfactory HT 1OY of K. O. Miiller), 
As Mr. Gardner merely suggests that the three letters 
AAA ‘might easily lead to the contraction of the 
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A young Pheidias, even more closely con- 
nected with the Hagelaidas school than 
when he executed the Lemnian, is revealed 
to us in the charming Apollo discovered in 
1885 in the Tiber, and now in the Zerme 
Museum at Rome.? To the same period of 
the artist’s career may be attributed a fine 
head in the Palazzo Barberini (Fig. 5). 

In a few vigorous pages Furtwingler 
vindicates for Pheidias the authorship of the 
sculptured decorations of the Parthenon (of 
the pediments and the frieze and of the more 
advanced metopes). He well points out the 
strong analogies that exist between the 
Parthenon sculptures and the figures on the 
Strangford shield and on the basis of the 
Lenormant Parthenos : ‘it is on these for 
instance that the striding Poseidon and the 
Hermes have their closest parallels. The 
pictorial trait that finds expression on the 
pediments, in the rocky seats and the waves 
of Okeanos, corresponds to the traces of un- 
dulating ground on the shield. The rising 
Helios with the sinking figure of Night are 
genuinely Pheidian in their spirit, and could 
be presented on the pediments in an abbre- 
viated form, because they had already been 
expressed elsewhere in full’ (ce. on the 
basis of the Parthenos). In the fine Ana- 
kreon Borghese (now in the Jacobsen collec- 
tion) Furtwiingler sees the copy of a statue 
executed by Pheidias in his Parthenon 
period ; the original would be identical with 
the Anakreon on the Akropolis (Paus, i. 25). 
Pheidian also are a superb bearded head of 
the Museo Torlonia (Mus. Torl. No. 50) 
another of the Museo Chiaramonti (Fig. 10), 
name,’ and as he does not give the palacographie form 
of the emendation he proposes, it is somewhat diflfi- 
cult to judge of its soundness. For the present 
Furtwiingler’s explanation seems simpler than a 
violent textual emendation. 

? On the other hand F. thinks that works like the 
the Vatican ‘ Aktaion,’ a head in Munich (Fig. 21) 
and one in the Capitol (Fig. 4), though of the same 
period as the Terme Apollo, are not to be attributed 
to Pheidias but to some contemporary. This may 
be Praxias the pupil of Kalamis. ‘lo this same 
Praxias F. inclines to attribute the Athena with the 
wolf helmet of the Villa Albani and the ‘ Lysias’ in 
the same collection. For Kalamis he claims the 
Hestia Giustiniani, the Apollo on the Omphalos, the 
charioteer of the Capitol, the so-called Aspasia, 
ete. A number of Apollos that have generally been 
roughly classed under Overbeck’s ‘ Cassel type’ are 
apportioned by F., after a minute analysis of their 
stylistic qualities, among the following different 
artists: Hegias—Apollo of Mantua, Kritios—Apollo 
Pitti (in the private apartments of the palace ; it is 
astonishing that this exquisite statue should have 
passed unperceived until now) ; Kalamis—Apollo on 
the Omphalos ; Myron—Cassel Apollo ; Pheidias— 
Apollo of the Terme; the Apollo of the Capitol 
(Helbig, Fiihrer 500) F. attributes to a sixth artist 
whom he leaves unnamed, 
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finally an Aphrodite and Eros (1) from a 
double term in Madrid. 

When Pheidias was at the height of bis 
fame the Eleians invited him to make the 
ivory and gold Zeus for the temple at 
Olympia, whither he took Kolotes and 
Panainos to help him in his task. Nor is 
thereany reason to suppose, says Furtwiingler, 
that his intercourse with Athens was inter- 
rupted, for in p.c. 432 occurred at Athens 
the famous trial and condemnation of the 
artist, followed by his death in prison. In 
this point Furtwiingler adheres rigidly to 
the ancient tradition, as against the opinion, 
put forward lastly with much force by Dr. 
Loeschcke, that the Olympian Zeus was made 
before the Athena Parthenos. It had been 
understood from Plutarch (Pericles, 31) that 
Pheidias was tried immediately after the 
completion of the Parthenos. But, as 
Furtwiingler well points out, there is nothing 
in Plutarch’s narrative to imply this 
directly or indirectly. The whole context 
on the contrary shows that Plutarch 
imagined the trial of Pheidias to have 
taken place about the same time as that of 
Aspasia, that is immediately before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. The 
interval between this date and the comple- 
tion of the Parthenos allows sufficient time 
for the erection of the Zeus. There is 
therefore no reason to refuse acceptance to 
the perfectly clear literary tradition that 
makes the Zeus posterior to the Parthenos 
in date. As to the Eleian trial it is ad- 
mitted on all parts to be a mere clumsy 
double of the Athenian one, but Furtwiingler 
a0 out very justly that the story of an 

leian process could never have grown up at 


all had it not been an undisputed and well 
known fact that the Zeus was executed after 
the Parthenos. 

It will be seen that in this career of 
Pheidias there is no room for that phantom 


of modern archaeology, the ‘Kimonian 
Pheidias.’ The theory that the artist had a 
first public career under Kimon is based on 
two passages of Pausanias attributing to 
him the authorship of the votive offering for 
Marathon set up at Delphi, and that of the 
Athena Promachos at Athens. But, Furt- 
wiingler observes, the Delphic offering must 
have been put up like all other votive monu- 
ments of the kind, directly after the event it 
was intended to commemorate, at a date too 
early even for a ‘Kimonian Pheidias.’ It 
is evident that in the eyes of Pausanias, 
Pheidias had become the Marathon artist 
car éoxnv—this probably because of the 
attribution to him of the Athena Promachos, 
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which Pausanias (like others of his day) 
believed to be a votive offering for Mara- 
thon. However, as Pausanias, who had been 
careful to state that an inscription on the 
Delpkic offering described it as a dexary of 
the spoils of Marathon, mentions no such 
inscription in the case of the ‘ Promachos,’— 
further, as in the oldest mention of the 
Promachos (Dem. F. LZ. 272) she is only 
alluded to as the ‘great bronze Athena,’ 
Furtwiingler inclines to deny altogether any 
connection with Marathon. He further 
disputes the Pheidian authorship of the 
statue ; Pausanias, the only authority for 
the attribution, is notoriously ill informed 
on the subject of Pheidias ; ges from 
other writers prove him to have been mis- 
taken in at least three of the works he put 
down to this artist (the Nemesis of Rham- 
nus, the Mother of the Gods at Athens, an 
Athena in Elis). No need therefore, says 
Furtwiingler, to prefer the testimony of Paus- 
anias to that of a scholion to Aristeides (Over- 
beck, S.Q. 640), where a certain Praxiteles is 
named as the artist of the Promachos. So far 
so good. When however Furtwingler (further 
developing a theory of K. Lange’s) proposes to 
recognize this Praxitelean ‘ Promachos’ in 
the Medici torso, and proceeds to reconstruct 
an Elder Praxiteles whose works bear such 
strong stylistic resemblance to those of 
Pheidias that it is hard to tell them apart, 
it becomes more difficult to follow him. 
True, the Medici torso is somewhat more 
advanced in treatment than the Parthenos ; 
but Furtwiingler himself compares the 
draperies to those of the Mattei Amazons 
which he subsequently claims for Pheidias, 
and he nowhere succeeds in establishing 
strong enough reasons to warrant our 
attributing to any artist but Pheidias 
a work so distinctly Pheidian in character 
as the torso. Nor is there anything con- 
vincing in the analysis by which Furt- 
wiingler claims for this same Elder 
Praxiteles the Jacobsen head, Fig. 25 (in 
which he inclines to see a copy of the head 
of the Promachos), the head of Iacchos (Fig. 
26), or the Petworth head of Apollo (Fig. 
27). The slightly emotional character 
which he notes in these heads, the open 
mouth, and a certain pictorial asymmetria— 
are precisely characteristic of Pheidias, who 
began life as a painter, and who so con- 
stantly betrays his pictorial tendencies in 
the Parthenon sculptures. But even if 
there were an artist—mnot Pheidias and yet 
closely related to him—to whom the works 
just noted should be attributed, this artist 
could hardly be the Elder Praxiteles who, 
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if Pliny’s story about the charioteer made 
for a chariot by Kalamis can be trusted, 
belonged rather to the artists of the Kalamis 
group. If a Praxiteles made the ‘ Proma- 
chos,’ which is highly probable, then the 
conclusions lately put forward by Dr. 
Gurlitt (Anal. Graeciensia, Graz, 1893) as to 
the archaic character of this statue cannot 
perhaps be as summarily disposed of as 
Furtwiingler assumes in his appendix (p. 
739). It is true that the inscription attri- 
buting to a Praxiteles one of the Monte 
Cavallo colossi—in which Furtwiingler is un- 
doubtedly right in seeing copies of works 
of the Pheidian epoch—is difficult to recon- 
cile with the theory of an archaic Praxiteles. 
But much stress cannot be laid upon inscrip- 
tions that do not date from further than the 
fourth century (cf. Loewy, Jnschr. Gr. 
Bildh. No. 494). 

Furtwiingler’s reconstruction of the Elder 
Praxiteles seems somewhat fantastic ; on the 
other hand he has succeeded in accentuating 
the artistic personalities of the pupils of 
Pheidias, Agorakritos and Alkamenes. Espe- 
cially happy is the recovery of the Hephais- 
tos of Alkamenes in a torso at Cassel (Fig. 22) 
and the identification of the colossal ‘ Ceres’ 


of the Vatican Rotonda as a copy of the 
Nemesis which Agorakritos made for Rham- 
nus. 

Furtwiingler closes his truly admirable 
chapter on Pheidias by following the traces _ 
of the great master’s influence, far from 
Greece out in the cities of Sicily and Magna 


Graecia. There are Pheidian characteristics 
in the head of Athena on the coinage of the 
Athenian Thurii,—in the lovely Victories of 
Terina,—in the Arethusa of Kimon from 
that famous series of ‘Syracusan medallions’ 
which Mr. Arthur Evans’ charming pages 
have lately called into such deserved pro- 
minence. The same Pheidian influence 
makes itself felt in the vases of the Magna 
Graecia workshops—but it is scarcely pos- 
sible even to indicate the numerous parerga 
with which Professor Furtwingler enriches 
his book. 

2. The Temples of Athena on the Akropolis. 
Tn order clearly to understand even the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, it is necessary 
to establish the mutual relations of the 
various temples on the Athenian Akropolis. 
A considerable portion of this second 
chapter is naturally devoted to a discussion 
of that ‘old temple’ discovered in 1885 by 
Dr. Dérpfeld, immediately to the south of 
the Erechtheion, which has been acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be identical with 
the Hekatompedon burnt down by the 
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Persians in B.c. 480; in addition Dr. 
Dorpfeld has repeatedly and vigorously 
maintained that the temple (without its 
outer colonnade) was restored after the 
Persian invasion, and that it continued in 
existence down to the days of Pausanias or 
even later. However, this contention has 
failed to satisfy most archaeologists ; it is 
now discussed at great length not only by 
Prof. Furtwiingler in the present work, but 
by Mr. J. G. Frazer in a recent paper 
contributed to the Hellenic Journal (vol. 
xiii. pp. 153-187). The points of agree- 
ment and of disagreement between Furt- 
wiingler and Frazer may be briefly noted: 
both writers dispute (as we think success- 
fully) Dorpfeld’s contention, that opistho- 
domos in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth 
centuries refers to the western cella of the 
‘old temple’; both deny the possibility of the 
existence of the ‘ old temple,’ when once the 
Erechtheion with the caryatid porch had 
been built : and both maintain, in accordance 
with E. Petersen, that in the most ancient 
times there were vot (as Dirpfeld asserts) 
two separate temples of Athena and of 
Erechtheus, but that these two divinities 
were worshipped in a single joint temple 
(Homer, ii. 546 &e.). Furtwingler con- 
siders this to have been the ‘old temple,’ 
which he believes was the sole temple on 
the Akropolis previous to the Persian wars ; 
Mr. Frazer on the other hand sees the 
ancient temple of Athena and Erechtheus 
in an old Erechtheion occupying the site 
of the later Erechtheion ; he further thinks 
that the ‘old temple’ (¢.e. the old Hekatom- 
pedon) was erected subsequently to the 
original ‘ Erechtheion’ at a date impossible 
to determine at present; and he sees no 
evidence whatsoever for its restoration 
after the Persian invasion. Furtwiingler 
however considers that the ‘old temple’ 
was rebuilt—temporarily—after the Persian 
wars to accommodate Erechtheus, and that 
it was only destroyed and completely 
levelled when the Erechtheion with its 
caryatid porch was built. The divergences 
in the results arrived at by Prof. Furt- 
wiingler and Mr. Frazer show that the 
question of the ‘old temple’ is yet far from 
settled, and archaeologists will await with 
eagerness Dr. Dirpfeld’s answer to the ob- 
jections raised against his views. 
Meanwhile Furtwiingler settles finally a 
number of other points. Very interesting 
is the light he throws on the meaning of 
the name Parthenon, which at first only 
belonged to the western cella of the 
Periklean temple : 6 wapGeve (on the analogy 
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of 6 6 yuvakov, immov, &c.) means 
the chamber of the maidens (‘das Jungfern- 
gemach’). These or are 
familiar figures in the Akropolis rituals: 
the daughters of Kekrops like those 
of Erechtheus are worshipped as zap@évor, 
and these mythical attendants are the 
counterpart of the living personnel of the 
goddess,—of those Arrhephoroi who had 
their playground near the temple of the 
Polias, of those "Epyacriva: who embroidered 
her peplos. Certainly the western cella of 
the new temple could not be more fitly 
dedicated than to these, the chosen company 
of the goddess, among whom she appears as 
an elder sister, herself the most august of 
the wapOévo. Furtwiingler has, it would 
seem, succeeded in solving the central slab 
of the Parthenon frieze. He has no doubt 
that the delivery of the peplos is represented 
in the much disputed group of the priest 
and the boy. It has however often been 
urged that the peplos would be useless to 
the gold andivory Athena of the Parthenon; 
on the other hand there was a clumsiness in 
the supposition that although the delivery 
of the peplos was represented on the 
Parthenon, the peplos itself was intended 
for the old wooden Polias of the ‘ old temple.’ 
But, says Furtwiingler in a sentence that 
betrays the most acute understanding of the 
history of Periklean Athens, ‘the frieze can 
only bear witness to the intentions of the 
man who built the temple, and not to what 
actually came to pass.’ Perikles had no 
doubt intended to transfer the old Polias to 
the Parthenon ; but he was thwarted in 
this,—even as he was prevented from finishing 
the Propylaea according to the splendid 
designs of Mnesikles,—by the conservative 
and religious party. Equally convincing is 
the explanation of the left-hand group of 
the central slab. The maidens bringing 
stools to the priestess are certainly duppode- 
pot (two only are actually represented, but 
more are imagined in the background) ; but 
the stools they carry are no ordinary 
‘sacred utensils,’ they are similar to those 
on which the gods of the frieze are seated, 
and are destined for the banquet of the gods, 
who according to the most ancient usage 
are imagined to sit at the meal instead of 
reclining. By showing that the group of 
the priestess and attendants equals in 
dignity and importance the group of the 
priest and the boy, Furtwingler has removed 
what was perhaps the worst cruz in the 
interpretation of the central slab. 

The peace of Nikias (Bc. 421) marked 
the definite triumph of the conservative 
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party. Furtwiingler follows Michaelis in 
thinking that the Erechtheion was begun 
about that time. It was planned in that 
spirit of religious conservatism which was 
characteristic of Nikias. From the close cor- 
respondence between its divisions and those 
of the ‘old temple,’ Furtwingler argues 
that the Erechtheion was intended to 
receive cults which must previously have 
had their home in the various chambers of 
the ‘old temple.’ Thus the eastern cella 
of the Erechtheion was dedicated to Athena, 
and received the old image of the Polias ; 
the northern division of the middle cella 
was given to Poseidon-Erechtheus, the 
southern to Butes and Hephaistos; the 
western cella was given to Kekrops. Then 
it is that, according to Furtwingler, the 
‘old temple’ finally disappears ; it is levelled 
to the ground, only its stylobate being 
retained to form the terrace to the south of 
the Erechtheion: even its name passes to 
its successor: inscriptions and authors call 
the new Erechtheion ‘the old temple of the 
Polias,’ ‘the temple with the ancient 
image,’ 

The artist of the temple Furtwiangler 
assumes to have been the Kallimachos who 
made the gold lamp with the palm-tree 
over it for the interior of the temple ; the 
somewhat finicking beauty of the Erechtheion 
decorations are characteristic of an artist 
who was celebrated for the elegantia ac 
subtilitas of his sculpture. This Kallimachos 
Furtwiingler pictures as a sort of fifth 
century Pre-Raphaelite; to the inventive- 
ness and curiosity of the Periklean period 
he brought another note—that of conserva- 
tism, of return to the’ delicate ways and 
hieratic forms of archaic art, to the Aerrorys 
and the yxapis of Kalamis and his school. 
These tendencies would exactly suit the 
conservative and pious Nikias. Of the 
Saltantes Lacaenae by Kallimachos, Furt- 
wingler has reminiscences in the ‘ Kala- 
thiskos dancers’ represented on gems or 
reliefs of a later age. To Kallimachos or 
his school he further attributes the original 
of an Artemis at Munich, the so-called 
‘altar of the four gods’ on the Akropolis, 
the lost Corinthian puteal, the original 
of the Capitoline puteal, the original 
(bronze) of the famous ‘tripod basis’ at 
Dresden, and lastly the charming marble 
chair found in front of the pronaos of the 
Parthenon. Even Alkamenes was, according 
to Furtwiingler, ‘ bitten’ with the archaistic 
fashion—to wit, when he executed his triple 
Hekate. This recognition of a conscious 
return to archaism in artists of the fifth 
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century is no less significant than the attack 
which is being carried on by the best 
archaeologists against that dismal refuge of 
unclaimed statues—the ‘archaistic school’ of 
Hellenistic or Roman times. 

The little temple of Wingless Victory 
was probably erected in honour of the 
successes of Nikias and Demosthenes in 
p.c 426-425. The image within the temple 
Furtwingler proves to have been fashioned 
like a édavov ; possibly therefore Kallimachos 
was the artist. The frieze of the temple is 
further shown to represent the battle of 
Plataea; on the south side we have the 
engagement in which the Persian general 
Masistius lost his life (Herod. ix. 20-24) ; on 
the west the battle between the Athenians 
and the Greeks of the Persian side ; on the 
north was probably depicted the battle 
between the Lacedaemonians and the men 
of Tegea; the gods of the eastern frieze 
are present as protectors of Hellas. This 
selection of the battle of Plataea, where 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians had fought 
side by side, is characteristic once more of 
Nikias and his peace party. Rarely has 
archaeology confirmed and illustrated his- 
tory more brilliantly than in these pages of 
Furtwingler on the Athenian Akropolis. 

In a long excursus Prof. Furtwingler 
returns to the Parthenon and discusses the 
interpretation of the pediments. He proves 
that there were ten figures in each half of 
the western pediment, and that we must 
assume the loss of a figure not only at A’, 
between A (‘ River God’) and B (Kekrops), 
but at U’, between U and V, where a figure 
must have been lost that corresponded to 
B. The interpretation proposed for the 
various groups on either side of the central 
scene is as follows:! Bouzyges and his wife 
(A and the lost A’) in the north angle, 
corresponding to the wife of Boutes and 
Boutes himself (W and V) in the south 
angle; Kekrops (B) and his three daughters 
with Erysichthon (C to F) answering to 
Erechtheus (the lost U’) and his three 
daughters with their children (P to U), 
te. the ’AyAavpides balancing the 
tpirapbevov. The central scene is 
not one of contest or of rivalry, but Athena 
and Poseidon have come down to take 
possession of the land, and in token thereof 
have produced the well and the olive. In 
the east pediment, Furtwiingler interprets 
the charioteer goddess of the north angle to 


' Cf. Arch. Anziger for 1891 p. 70, where Furt- 
wingler had indicated the main lines of his present 
~~ and my note in the Class. Rev. vi. (1892) 
p. 369. 
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be Nyx, and not Selene. The three figures 
next to her are, as Visconti showed long 
ago, the Moirai, (the eiéAevor kotpar Nuxrés). 
On the south side the ‘Iris’ is probably a 
Hebe, the figures next to her are the Horai, 
the ‘Theseus’ is the young huntsman 
Kephalos; the whole scene is laid in 
Olympos. Furtwiingler however scarcely 
succeeds as yet in proving for the eastern 
pediment that unity of conception which 
makes his theory on the western pediment 
so convincing. 

A second shorter excwrsus is concerned 
with figured akroteria,? such as those of the 
temple of Delos. This really astonishing 
chapter closes with a third and last excwrsus 
in which Furtwangler publishes an_in- 
teresting Attic seal representing a female 
figure half emerging from a chariot or cart, 
and raising her hand in supplication. We 
probably have here an echo of the image of 
Ge praying to Zeus for rain, on the Akropolis 
(the inscription in front of the statue is still 
to be read on the Akropolis rock, I's xapzo- 
opov xara. pavteiav, cf. Paus. i. 24, 3). The 
chariot is admirably explained by reference 
to the practice prevalent in other parts of 
Greece (Krannon), and in different countries 
of Europe, of rolling a chariot about as a 
rain charm. We may doubt however the 
explanation of the chariot as a reines Symbol 
of the storm cloud. Surely we have here 
a simple case of sympathetic magic: the 
rumbling of the chariot being intended to 
imitate the desired phenomenon of real 
thunder. 

EvuGinte SELLERS. 

Paris, Feb. 1894. 


(Z'o be continued.) 


BODENSTEINER ON THE GREEK 
STAGE. 


Scenische Fragen tiber den Ort des Auftretens 
und Abgehens von Schauspielern und Chor 
im griechischen Drama: von Ernst 
BopensteIner. Reprinted from the 
Jéhrbuch fiir classische Philologie (Sup- 
plementbande xix.) Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner. 1893. Pp. 639-808. 4 Mk. 


Tuis interesting treatise, which was written 
in competition for a prize offered by the 
University of Munich, is a valuable addition 
to the literature on the subject of Greek 
theatrical performances. While professing 

* The terra-cotta antefix from Lanuvium, fig. 32, 


has now been published more accurately by Mr. A. S. 
Murray (J. H.S. vol. xiii, p. 316). 
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to deal merely with the exits and the 
entrances of actors and chorus, it really 
covers a very considerable field, and dis- 
cusses in an elaborate manner the various 
devices for revealing interiors, or for pro- 
ducing supernatural apparitions, the charac- 
ter of the scenic background, the number 
and position of the doors and passages used 
by the different performers, and the question 
as to the existence or non-existence of a 
raised stage. The appendix contains an 
exhaustive list, drawn from the forty-four 
extant dramas, of every occasion on which 
any performer enters or leaves the scene ; 
together with a full quotation of all the 
passages in the text, and all the notices in 
the scholia which bear upon the subject. 

In discussing these questions the author 
confines himself almost exclusively to the 
evidence supplied by the existing dramas 
themselves, His desire is to discover how 
plays were acted during the fifth century ; 
and he considers that, for this purpose, the 
text of the plays is the only safe and reliable 
guide (p. 641). No doubt there is much 
truth in his view of the matter. Until 


recent years scholars were apt to forget 
that the fifth century, in the history of the 
Greek drama, was a period of growth and 
development. 


They assumed that the early 
theatrical performances were nearly identi- 
eal, in external character, with those of 
later times which the grammarians have 
described. Bodensteiner is careful to avoid 
this error. But in placing his reliance solely 
on the testimony of the plays themselves, 
he is sometimes in danger of being led away 
by over-confidence, and appears to hardly 
realize the extreme difficulty of founding 
certain conclusions on such evidence. This 
difficulty arises from the fact that, in the 
case of all early dramas, when the art of 
scenic decoration is still in its infancy, much 
is always left to the imagination of the 
spectators. Hence it is hardly possible to 
determine, from the mere words of a play, 
whether a thing was visibly represented, or 
whether it was not. Take, for example, the 
dramas of Shakespeare. Few people would 
imagine, on reading his works, that they 
were acted originally without any scenery in 
the background. On the contrary, if there 
had been no contemporary evidence, it would 
have been easy for a scholar to prove, by 
numerous quotations, that the scenic art 
had been brought to high perfection in 
Shakespeare’s time. This instance is sufti- 
cient to warn us that, in dealing with early 
periods of dramatic history, it is dangerous 
to found too much upon the mere language 
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of a play. If local surroundings are 
frequently alluded to, it by no means follows 
that they were exhibited to the eyes of the 
spectators. And it is equally unsafe to 
argue that they were not exhibited, because 
of the absence of any allusion to them. 
Hence when Bodensteiner (p. 649) takes it 
for granted that there was no painted 
scenery in the Septem, merely because 
Eteocles never specially mentions the build- 
ing from which he has come, the inference 
is hardly justified. A much stronger argu- 
ment might have been adduced from external 
sources. Aristotle (/oet. c. 4) tells us that 
painted scenery was the invention of 
Sophocles. Now the Septem was produced 
only one year after the first appearance of 
Sophocles. If, therefore, the tradition 
recorded by Aristotle is to be accepted, it 
is almost decisive against the existence of 
painted scenery at the time of the produc- 
tion of the Septem. 

Sometimes, again, the author is inclined 
to be too subtle and minute in his infer- 
ences, and appears to ignore the simple and 
conventional character of the early drama. 
Thus he cites several instances in which, 
when a person enters from the background, 
five or ten lines intervene between the first 
announcement of his approach, and the 
moment when he begins to join in the 
dialogue. Hence he argues (p. 715) that 
the action must have taken place at a con- 
siderable distance from the background, 
and somewhere near the middle of the 
orchestra ; and that the intervening lines 
were spoken while the actor was moving 
slowly forward. Now if this kind of argu- 
ment is admissible, it might be used with 
equal facility to prove the reverse proposi- 
tion. It would be easy to show that the 
action took place in close proximity to the 
background, by adducing numerous examples 
(such as Soph. Oed. Tyr. 531, and Eur. Hipp. 
900) in which there is no interval between 
the announcement of a person’s entrance 
and his participation in the dialogue. But 
such inferences are of little value one way 
or the other. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the ancient poets composed their 
dramas with this laborious accuracy, care- 
fully calculating the number of steps which 
an actor had to take, and measuring out the 
length of the speeches in proportion. If 
occasionally a character, on making his 
entrance, was allowed more time than was 
necessary, any actor of ordinary experience 
would know how to fill up the interval. 

But though the author occasionally 
endeavours to draw larger inferences from 
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the text of the plays than can be fairly de- 
fended, the greater part of his treatise is 
written with much judgment and common 
sense. His remarks on the ‘eccycléma’ 
(p. 659 foll.) are especially admirable. He 
has no difficulty in disproving the recent 
theory that this contrivance was of com- 
paratively late origin, and was first employed 
by Euripides and his contemporaries. He 
throws just ridicule on the argument that, 
because it is parodied in Aristophanes, it 
cannot have been used by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. He maintains that a rude device 
of this kind, so far from being ‘ unworthy ’ 
of the grandeur of the Aeschylean drama, 
is in reality far more in keeping with its 
naive simplicity than with the conscious art 
of Euripides. In this view he is fully 
justified. Nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to argue that the sublimity of the 
older tragedies must have been accompanied 
by a corresponding impressiveness in the 
external means of representation. The 
history of the modern stage shows that the 
very reverse is often the case. The plays of 
Corneille and Racine, as we learn from 
Voltaire, were originally exhibited in a 
tennis-court, with scenery of the most 
meagre character, and on a stage crowded 
with aristocratic spectators. Yet these 
tragedies have never been equalled, in 
dignity and artistic finish, by the more 
' elaborate performances of the later French 
drama. 

His observations on the ‘méchané’ are 
equally convincing. Wilamowitz has a 
singular theory that the ‘méchané’ was an 
old-fashioned piece of machinery, superseded 
in the course of the fifth century by the 
‘theologeion’; and that the scene in the 
Medea was one of the latest instances of its 
employment. Bodensteiner, on the other 
hand, shows (p. 667 foll.) that there are few, 
if any, certain examples of its introduction 
before the time of the Medea ; and he quotes 
numerous passages from Euripides to prove 
that it was constantly used in later times. 
If he had cared to turn his attention to 
external evidence, he might have fortified 
his conclusions by various additional testi- 
monies. Thus Plato (Crat. 455 D) speaks 
of the ‘méchané’ as a favourite device 
among contemporary dramatists. Anti- 
phanes, the writer of the Middle Comedy, 
tells us that when the tragic poet is brought 
to a standstill, he merely raises the ‘ mé- 
chané,’ and all comes right again (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. iii. p. 106). And 


Aristotle, whose disregard for the old 
Aeschylean drama is conspicuous, would 
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hardly have spoken in such emphatic terms 
about the proper employment of the deus 
ex machina, if this device, at the time he 
was writing, had already been disused for 
nearly a hundred years (Poet. c. 15), 

But the reader will naturally turn with 
most interest to the discussion about the 
raised stage (p. 681 foll.). On this point, 
as elsewhere, the author confines his atten- 
tion mainly to the fifth century and to the 
evidence derivable from the existing dramas. 
The facts on which he lays most emphasis 
are the three following. In the first place, 
out of the forty-four tragedies and comedies 
which still survive, he cites fourteen cases 
where the actors and the chorus appear to 
come into such close physical contact that 
they must have stood upon the same level 
and occupied the same ground. Secondly, 
he adduces seven cases where the chorus 
enter or disappear through the background. 
Thirdly, he points out that on twenty-one 
occasions chorus and actors enter or leave 
the scene by the same passage. 

Some of these examples are undoubtedly 
open to question. Thus the altercation at 
the end of the Agamemnon (1649-1673) 
never advances beyond mere threats, and it 
is unnecessary to suppose that Aegisthus 
and the Argive Elders ever come intoactual 
contact with one another. Again, in the 
Supplices of Aeschylus, there is nothing to 
prove that Danaus and the chorus depart by 
the same exit. If one left by the side-wings 
and the other by the orchestra, such a mode 
of departure, though both are going to the 
same place, would be in no way inconsistent 
with the conventional character of the 
ancient drama. 

But assuming that all his examples are 
certain and reliable, the question is, What do 
they prove? Miiller, who quotes most of 
the cases cited by Bodensteiner, dwells on 
the comparative rarity of such cases, as a 
proof that there was some obstacle in the 
way of free communication between actors 
and chorus, and makes this an argument in 
favour of the existence of a raised stage for 
the actors. Bodensteiner thinks that these 
instances prove that there was no stage, and 
that actors and chorus performed together in 
the orchestra. The variety of the conclusions 
drawn from the same premises is at any rate 
a proof of the uncertainty attending this 
kind of evidence. Ceriainly, at first sight, 
it is difficult to see how the cases mentioned 
by Bodensteiner justify the conclusions at 
which he arrives. In fact, in order to estab- 
lish his thesis, he has to make two assump- 
tions, which are not warranted by the 
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evidence. He assumes, in the first place 
(p. 701), that if there was any stage at all 
during the fifth century, it must have 
been a stage of the Vitruvian type, twelve 
feet high and ten deep. In the second 
place, he assumes (pp. 689, 704) that if 
there was a stage for the actors and an 
orchestra for the chorus, then the actors 
must have been confined ‘exclusively’ to 
the stage and the chorus ‘exclusively’ to 
the orchestra. 

Neither of these suppositions are probable 
in themselves, or consistent with the ancient 
evidence. Vitruvius, in describing the 
height and depth of the Greek stage, is 
merely describing the practice of his own 
time. And although, in all the recently 
excavated theatres, stages have been found 
corresponding exactly to his account, they 
are subsequent in date to the original stage- 
buildings, and none of them earlier than the 
second century B.c. The inference, therefore, 
is that the primitive stage was of a different 
character. Moreover, the statement of 
Horace, that the stage first erected by 
Aeschylus was only of ‘moderate dimensions’ 
(Ars Poet. 279 modicis instruxit pulpita 
tignis), seems to imply that the primitive 
stage was less lofty than that of later times. 
Again, as to the communication between 
stage and orchestra. Both Pollux (4, 127) 
and Athenaeus (de Machinis p. 29) expressly 
state that such communication was effected 
by means of steps ; and steps of this kind 
are actually found in numerous vase-paint- 
ings. The Scholiasts, also, in their notes on 
the plays, though assuming throughout that 
the usual place for actors and chorus was on 
the stage and in the orchestra respectively, 
nevertheless frequently suggest that in such 
and such cases the actors descended into the 
orchestra, or the chorus mounted on to the 
stage (e.g. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 181, 297 ; 
Pax. 727). 

If then we follow natural probability as 
well as ancient testimonies, and assume that 
the stage of the fifth century was only a 
few feet above the level of the orchestra, 
and was connected with the orchestra by an 
easy means of communication, such as a 
flight of steps, then the conclusions of 
Bodensteiner fall to the ground. There is 
nothing in the extant dramas which in any 
way conflicts with the supposition that the 
actors performed upon a stage of this 
character. Those who have seen the per- 
formances at Bradfield, where the theatre 
was constructed in the way described, will 
remember the facility with which chorus and 
actors were enabled to commingle with one 


another, and the picturesqueness of the 
general effect. 

It appears then that the evidence of the 
surviving dramas is no proof against the 
existence of a stage. On the contrary, it 
rather tends to support the opposite theory. 
The most precise and definite piece of testi- 
mony is the use of the words dvaBaivew and 
kataBaivey in Aristophanes, apparently in 
the sense of ‘coming’ and ‘ going’ (Zquit. 
149, Vesp. 1342, 1514, Hecles. 1152). This 
usage seems to have arisen, as the Scholiast 
declares, from the elevated position of the 
actors (Schol. HZguit. 149). Various novel 
interpretations have been suggested by the 
supporters of the new hypothesis, in order 
to get rid of the difficulty. But Bodensteiner, 
while mentioning these interpretations, 
confesses that he is dissatisfied with them, 
and suggests that in comedy there was a 
sort of terrace in front of the houses which 
formed the background (p. 699). But this 
practically amounts to the admission of the 
existence of a stage. If it is once conceded 
that the actors stood on elevated ground, 
no one will quarrel about its name, or care 
whether it is called a ‘stage’ or a ‘ terrace.’ 

As to the period subsequent to the fifth 
century, Bodensteiner accepts without dis- 
cussion the views of Dérpfeld. He believes 
that throughout the whole duration of the 
Greek drama, from its commencement down 
to the third century A.D., there was no such 
thing as a stage for the actors in any 
theatre of purely Greek construction. It is 
unfortunate that he refrains from discussing 
the theory, as it would be interesting to 
know how he proposes to meet the difficulties 
with which it is attended. The principal 
objection to Dirpfeld’s views is that they 
conflict with the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity. Even if we omit all those pas- 
sages of which the meaning has been dis- 
puted, a sufficient number still remain to 
constitute a formidable body of evidence. 
Athenaeus (de Machinis p. 29), Polybius (30, 
13), Horace (Ars Poet. 279), Vitruvius (5, 
6 and 7), Plutarch (Dem. 34, Thes. 16), 
Pollux (4, 123), Phrynichus (p. 163 Lobeck), 
the Scholiasts (eg. Plat. Symp. 175 E; 
Aristoph. Ran. 181, 297, Paw 234, 727, 
Lys. 321, Equit. 149), Hesychius and Suidas 
and Photius (v. dxpyBas)—all these writers 
either directly assert, or use language which 
implies beyond reach of doubt, that the 
actors in a Greek theatre performed upon 
an elevated stage. They range in date from 
the third century B.c. downwards. Most of 
them lived at a time when Greek plays were 
still performed in Greek theatres, Even 
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those of a later period, such as the Scholiasts, 
derived their information directly from the 
Alexandrian grammarians. 

How then are we to account for this 
unanimous tradition ? How are we to explain 
the fact that if, as Dirpfeld supposes, the 
Greek actors performed in the orchestra, not 
a single trace of any statement to that effect 
is to be found in any ancient author? It is 
useless to suggest that these successive 
generations of poets, historians, architects, 
and grammarians were all mistaken. If the 
fact had been one which required accurate 
and scientific investigation, this view might 
have been maintained with some show of 
reason. But in a matter of the most 
ordinary and everyday observation, such as 
the position of the actors in a theatre, it is 
incredible that a long line of writers should 
have all committed the same obvious blunder. 
Nor can it be maintained that they were 
misled by the analogy of the Roman theatre. 
Had they told us that all the performers, 
chorus as well as actors, appeared upon the 
stage, the case would have been different. 
But they tell us that the actors were upon 
the stage, the chorus in the orchestra. Now 
in Roman theatres the orchestra was occu- 
pied by the senators. If we suppose, then, 
that they were thinking of the Roman 
practice, we shall have to conclude that they 
confused a Greek chorus with an audience of 
Roman senators. Such a mistake, even if 
made by a single writer, would be almost 
inexplicable. But that the same confusion 
should be made century after century, by 
successive authors, passes the bounds of 
credibility. 

There is also the fact that the statements 
of the ancients are confirmed by the vase- 
paintings of Magna Graecia, belonging to 
the third century B.c., which depict the 
actors upon a stage, with steps leading down 
into the orchestra. Further than this, a 
stage exactly similar to that described by 
Vitruvius is found in all the theatres which 
have been newly excavated. Diorpfeld sup- 
poses that this stage was really part of the 
background. Let us try to imagine how it 
would serve the purpose. According to his 
views, the greater part of the background 
must have represented the sky ; and at the 
bottom there would be a projection twelve 
feet high, ten feet deep, and about fifty feet 
long. It is true that in comedy this projec- 
tion might serve for a row of private houses. 
But in tragedy it would have to stand for a 
palace ora temple. What then would have 
been the appearance of a temple twelve feet 
high, and fifty feet long, stretching along 
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the bottom of the orchestra? The propor- 
tions seem altogether unsuitable. 

Until these various difficulties, which have 
just been enumerated, are satisfactorily 
solved, the new theory can hardly find 
general acceptance. It is to be hoped 
therefore, that Bodensteiner will supplement 
the present treatise by another in which 
this particular question is considered. His 
careful and scientific methods of investiga- 
tion would give interest and value to 
anything which he might write upon the 
subject. 

A. E. Haten. 


Philostrati Maioris Imagines recensuerunt 
SEMINARIORUM VINDOBONENSIUM SODALES. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1893, 2 Mk. 8. 


Aw author like Philostratos stands on a 
different footing to most classical writers, 
in that mere scholarship is not sufficient to 
do justice even to a critical edition ; archaeo- 
logical knowledge is indispensable. It is 
therefore greatly to the credit of the 
Teubner firm that they have sought the aid 
of such a recognized archaeological authority 
as Prof. Benndorf in the revised and 
enlarged edition of the Jmagines which 
forms the most recent addition to their 
world-famed classical series. 

The present volume, which only contains 
the Jmagines, is almost equal in bulk to 
Kayser’s 1871 edition in this series, which 
included several other works of Philostratos 
the elder; this is accounted for partly by 
the more widely spaced type of more recent 
Teubner editions, but at the same time 
points to a greater fulness of critical and 
explanatory notes. In a purely critical 
edition the latter must of necessity be kept 
within due bounds, but at the same time 
they could hardly be dispensed with. 

A new edition of the text of Philostratos 
has been for some time urgently required, 
as Kayser’s text, though carefully compiled, 
was yet remar!:able for a singular lack of 
discrimination, while, as Schanz points out 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxviii. p. 305), he shows a 
marvellous uncertainty in weighing the 
testimony of the MSS. It is generally 
recognized now by scholars that the two 
most important and trustworthy MSS. are 
the Laurentian (/’), and the Parisian (/), 
whereas Kayser appears to have pinned his 
faith too much upon the Vatican MS. known 
as V? and the Lpitome Vossiana (£). It has 
been laid down as a canon by Schenkel and 
his colleagues in this edition that in most 
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eases F and P alone have preserved the 
correct reading, and accordingly it is on 
these two MSS. that their text is based. 
however is not altogether free from defect. 

Up till 600 a.p. or thereabouts the 
Tmagines appear to have existed in two 
forms, one divided into two books, and free 
from interpolations and corruptions, which 
is the original of the Laurentian MS., the 
other divided into four books and beset 
with numerous corrections, lacunae, and 
various embellishments of Byzantine gram- 
marians. It is evident that the task of 
the critical editor is hereby greatly simpli- 
fied. 

The much-debated question as to whether 
the Jmagines is purely the product of 
Philostratos’ fancy or an actual account of 
pictures preserved in a gallery at Naples is 
briefly touched upon in the introduction ; 
the editors adhere to Brunn’s now generally 
received opinion that the latter version of 
the case is the true one. It is however 
strange that scarcely any mention has been 
made of the excellent contributions of two 
French scholars to this subject, namely 
MM. Bougot and Bertrand. The latter’s 
Un critique d'art dans l'antiquité contains an 
excellent summary of the various opinions, 
while M. Bougot in his Philostrate Pancien. 
Une galerie antique, points out that the 
traces of improvisation and abruptness of 
style in Philostratos clearly point to 
lectures delivered on the spot in a gallery 
of existing pictures. It may also be 
mentioned that M. Bougot has made a 
laudable though insufficient attempt to 
illustrate the subjects by reference to 
existing works of art. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that in this 
text Kayser’s system of paragraphs (from 
762 onwards) has been ignored, especially 
as, eg. in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
references are made solely to those numbers. 
At the same time the pagination of 
Kayser’s edition is noted throughout in the 
margin. 

We proceed to note a few of the principal 
instances in which the testimony of the 
MSS. has led the compilers to differ from 
Kayser’s version. In the first place 
Kayser’s heading to the introduction 
IIpootueov [7 AaAva| is supplanted by 
apartov reads Eixéves simply ; 
P and others the curious title poocmiov 
é\Aadia). Page 10, line 18 etPadéor with 
F and V?, though Kayser’s edadéor seems 
more natural and intelligible. P. 21, 1. 2 
om. dvo0 dotvixas (bracketed by Kayser). 
P. 22, 1. 1 dpOadrpois—Kayser dudadois. 


Here the reading of V is rightly adopted ; 
éudadois seems to have crept in from the 
following line. 39, 1. 11 ra dAAa t 
mérpa por Kayser add. doxet; the 
text here appears very corrupt. P. 42,1. 1 
trodora. P. 52, 1. 22 
for Kayser’s title SvoOyjpac read @npevrai. 
P. 54, 1. 10 <é 88 Kat ras Kvypas, 6 de> 
where Kayser has a lacuna. P. 60, 1 2 
cobs <xeupi, xvjpy ; there 
appears to be no justification for the 
insertion of the words in angular brackets. 
P. 66, 1. 3 Oéwv dca, seems a doubtful 
reading ; better with Westermann and 
Kayser doa Kai oe éxpevyovtas. 

Some valuable archaeological notes and 
illustrations are contributed by Professor 
Benndorf, eg. p. 39 1. 21, p. 43 1 14, 
p. 52 1. 22, p. 67 L 16, p. 81 1. 23, 
p- 87 1. 6, and p. 121 L 19% It is 
to be hoped that we may yet see an archaeo- 
logical edition of Philostratos on the lines 
of M. Bougot’s work, especially as the 
pictures described in the Jmagines have 
many features in common with Pompeian 
and other wall-paintings which have come 
down to us, while there are not a few among 
the painted vases from Southern Italy 
which might well be utilized in illustration. 
We may instance the krater in the British 
Museum with the death of Hippolytos, a com- 
parison of which with Philostratos’ descrip- 
tion (Book ii. no. 4) is interesting, though 
it is doubtful whether the pictures that 
Philostratos saw represent a contempora- 
neous period of art. 

There are two valuable and copious 
indices, the first a carefully compiled list 
of oct classici illustrating the descriptions, 
the second a very full vocabulary. 

H. B. Watters. 


HETTNER ON THE MONUMENTS 
OF TREVES. 


Die Rimischen Steindenkmdler des Provinzial- 
museums Trier, von Prof. Dr. 
Herrner. Mit 375 Textabbildungen. 
Trier. 1893. 4 Mk. 


study of Roman monuments is not 
one which appeals very strongly to the 
archaeologist as a rule; such interest as 
they possess is of course almost entirely 
historical. Still it is much to be regretted 
that more is not done in England towards 
the investigation of remains of the 
Roman occupation, for at present the 
student of these matters has little 
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material at his command, with the exception 
of scattered papers in archaeological or his- 
torical journals ; at the same time we must 
not ignore the excellent work that has been 
done in this line by such scholars as Mr. 
F. Haverfield and Mr. Pelham. To judge 
by the catalogue before us, the Germans 
are not inclined to neglect the subject, and 
in Tréves we have a city that has been 
exceptionally favoured in the discovery 
of Roman remains, as might be expected 
from its important position in the days of 
the Roman Empire. In this catalogue some 
eight hundred monuments and inscriptions 
have been described by Dr. MHettner 
with exemplary care and fulness, and 
copiously illustrated in the praiseworthy 
fashion that is becoming common with 
German catalogues. The plan of inserting 
a sketch of each monument by the side of 
the description is earnestly to be commended 
in a catalogue of this kind, and such 
sketches are really of more use than a 
few elaborate and costly plates would be. 

Among the more interesting sculptures, 

we may note an inscribed pedestal represen- 
ting Minerva, Ceres, Mercury, and Hercules 
(No 25) ; Jupiter riding over a Giant (No. 
32); a torso of Mercury with the infant 
Bacchus, evidently a reminiscence of the 
statue by Praxiteles (No. 68); a cinerary 
cista on which a shoemaker’s tools are 
represented (No. 192); an _ unfinished 
sepulchral monument with Cupids, &e. 
No. 232); a relief representing a shop 
(No. 244); all in sandstone and other local 
materials, Among the marbles, a good 
group representing Diana with two hounds 
(No. 654), and a torso of an Amazon 
apparently derived from the Mattei Amazon 
in the Vatican. We may also mention a 
collection of sixty-nine Hermae found at 
Welschbillig, which had apparently formed 
the decoration * a large fish-pond; they 
represent Romans, Greeks, barbarians and 
ideal figures. 

The collection is made up by a considerable 
number of Christian inscriptions and a few 
of Imperial Roman times, .’ which the 
most interesting are Nos. 7, 57, 60, and 73. 
Taken as a whole it is as representative 
and interesting a series of Roman antiquities 
as could be found anywhere outside Italy, 
and Dr. Hettner’s valuable catalogue should 
earn the gratitude of all who are interested 
in this subject. 

H. B. WA 


NO. LXVIII. VOL. VIII. 


Archiiologisches Jahrbuch, 1893, Part 2. Berlin. 


1. Korte : archaeological studies on the Old Comedy : 
it has been shown that the Aristophanic actor’s dress 
was not that of the Phlyakes ; discusses its character 
in an examination of the literary evidence and the 
monuments (list of terracottas, pp. 77-86): he con- 
cludes that the grotesque figures on the Attic stage 
came originally from Peloponnesian influence, and are 
antitypes of the Dionysiac rout. Comedy thus fol- 
lowed the same course as Tragedy: eight cuts. 2. 
Hauser: publishes a ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora with the 
sacrifice of Polyxena, in the Bourguignon collection : 
it confirms the fact of the connection between this 
fabric and Korinthian : and suggests points of connec- 
tion with Chalcidian and generally with the Ionian 
styles of vases: plate and three cuts. 3. Kuhnert: dis- 
cusses the scenes from the Nekyia on vases of Lower 
Italian style. 4. Gercke: attacks Six’s explanation 
of Pliny’s ‘vulneratum deficientem’ as applied to 
the statue of Diitrephes (Jahrb. vii. p. 185). 

Anzeiyer, Annual report of the work of the Insti- 
tute. Report of the meeting of philologists at Vienna 
on May 23 and following days. Meetings of the In- 
stitute: including a paper by Steindorff on archaic 
Egyptian statues, with notice of Petrie’s work at 
Tell el Amarua. Acquisitions of the Berlin Museum 
in 1892. News. 


The same. 1893. Part 3. Berlin. 


1. Michaelis: discusses the creator of the Attalic 
battle compositions: with eight cuts. 2. Winter: 
discusses the numerous archaic statues of riding figures 
found in the Acropolis excavations: they show a re- 
markable progressive development of execution, cor- 
responding with that of the series of female figures 
from the same finds and with vase-painting. He 
gives reasons for doubting Studniczka’s identification 
of the ‘Persian rider’ statue with the monument 
of Miltiades: and thinks that it is the statue of an 
Athenian in Thracian dress, possibly resulting from 
the Athenian relations with the Chersonese before 
B.c. 514: fourteen cuts. 3. Hartwig: discusses the 
two known examples of red-figured vases showing the 
adventure of Herakles with Kerberos: and publishes 
a third newly acquired by Berlin, with Epidromos 
xadés: four cuts and plate. 4. Wolters: identifies 
the bust of ‘Vesta’ from the large villa at Hercula- 
neum as the Athena of Kephisodotos: plate and cuts. 
5. Pernice: publishes two vase-paintings illustrating 
the form and use of a cipwy (= kadauionos), a tube 
used for tasting wine in wine-shops: three cuts. 6. 
Furtwingler: publishes the Stosch glass paste in- 
scribed with the name of Skopas as genuine : he for- 
merly (Arch. Jahrb. iv. p. 72) thought it modern. 

Anzeiger. Meetings of the Institute: among other 
papers is one by Winter, reviewing the find of terra- 
cottas on the Athenian acropolis, with 30 illustra- 
tions. News. Bibliography. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. May— 
July, 1893. 

1. Pottier: ‘Documents céramiques du Musée du 
Louvre’: publishes a series of notes on vases in the 
Louvre which are too full to be included in the cata- 
logue now in preparation: seven cuts. 2. Legrand 
and Chamonard : publish a hundred and five inserip- 
tions from Phrygia. 3. Collignon: publishes 
marble head which Mr. Webb presented to the British 
Museum in 1892: he places it at about 510 B.c., be- 
tween the Jacobsen head and the head published ’E9. 
’Apx. 1888, pl. 8. 4. Bérard: nineteen inscriptions 
from Dinair(Apamea), 5, Kambanis: the draining 
of the Copaic lake by the ancients (continued). 
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*Egnuepls 1893, Part 3, 

1. Skias: publishes twenty-seven inscriptions from 
Corinth. 2. Kavvadias: a marble relief dedicated 
to Hermes and the Nymphs, found on the old railway 
line from Athens to Peiraeus: discussing the subject 
and date: two plates. 3. Svoronos: types of coins 
of ancient Crete. 4. Mylonas: publishes a bronze 
folding mirror from Corinth with the head of a woman 
in relief (plate 11), comparing it with coin types. 
Miscellaneous notes, excavations at Athens, Mycenae, 
Thorikos. C.S. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1893. 


‘ The initial coinage of Athens.’ This controversy 
as to the earliest coinage of Athens is continued from 
Part iii. by Sir H. Howorth and Mr. Barclay Head, 
and a good note on the subject is contributed by 
Mr. G. F. Hill. Mr. Head appears to us to have 
completely answered the main objections brought 
forward by Sir H. Howorth and to have successfully 
maintained the view set forth in his Aética and now 

enerally accepted by numismatists.—Review of 
belon’s Perses Achéménides &c. by B. V. Head. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Vol. xix. 
Part 3, 1893. 


E. J. Seltmann. ‘Ueber einige seltene Miinzen 
von Himera.’ Describes specimens examined by him 
from a hoard disvovered in Sicily in 1890. The hoard 
contained about 200 early tetradrachms and drachms of 
Acragas, Gela, Leontini, Messana, Segesta, Syracuse 
and Himera. The coins of Himera are the most 
interesting and are described in detail. Among them 


is a specimen of the rare coin with the inscription 
PEAOY and the nymph Himera. On another is 


the inscription ZOTHP beside the nymph. A 
stady of the contents of the hoard leads Mr. Selt- 
mann to suggest that the archaic or rather 
‘transitional’ period of Sicilian coinage came to an 
end circ. B.c, 450 and thus later than is usually 
supposed.—F. L. Ganter. ‘ Die Diktaturen Caesar’s 
und die Miinzen der fiinf ersten IIII. Viri a. a. f. f.’ 
—A. Lambropoulos. ‘ Beitriige zur griechischen 
Numismatik.’” 1. On a very interesting early coin 
of Elis in the Berlin Museum : obv. Eagle devouring 
a tortoise (cp. the story of the death of Aeschylus) ; 
rev. Naked figure of Zeus holding fulmen and eagle, 
and the inscription OAYNPIKON which Lam- 
bropoulos, who discusses similar legends on coins, 
supposes to mean (or 
ojjua (or kéupa). 2. Discusses the inscriptions AA 
and ['O on Elian coins. Lambropoulos maintains 
that AA and not AA is the true reading. He 
conjectures that AA may be the artist Alcamenes. 
Prof. P. Gardner (Cat. Pelop. p. xxxvi.) suggested, 
with some hesitation, that AA (?) stood for the 
name of the sculptor Daedalus of Sicyon. Lambro- 
poulos thinks that MO isthe name of the celebrated 


Polycleitus and assigns the coins to circ. B.c. 418. 
Gardner suggested Polycleitus the younger. 3. On 
various symbols on Corinthian coins. 

W. W. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
56. Dec. 1893. 

The Third Class of Weak Verbs in Primitive 
Teutonic, by M. Sweet. On the Judaco-German 
spoken by the Russian Jews I1., by L. Wiener. Notes 
on the use of Gerund and Gerundive in Plautus and 
Terence, by S. B. Platner. Even in Pl. most of the 
later constructions and idioms of the gerund and 
gerundive had already been developed to a consider- 
able extent. In early Latin the gerund is commoner 
than the gerundive. Then follows an analysis and 
classification of all the examples. With the gerund 
the great infrequency of prepositions except ad and 
in is noticeable. Mr. Bloomfield reviews Vedische 
Mythologie by A. Hillebrandt, vol. i. Soma und ver- 
wandte Gotter, and Prof. Gildersleeve J. Van Leeu- 
wen’s edition of the Wasps. Van L. maintains a 
double recension as in the Clowds. He has paid too 
little attention to contemporary literature on the sub- 
ject. Prof. G. also sharply criticizes Dr. Fennell’s 
new edition of Pindar’s Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
which is substantially a new work. Briefly mentioned 
are Schmid’s Aéticismus, vol. ii. on Aelian, and Dr. 
H. Schmidt’s paper De duali graecoruim et emoriente 
et reviviscente, a contribution to the Breslauer Philo- 
logische Abhandlungen. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 

zu Berlin. March, April, 1893. 
Vireit, by P. Denticke. 

I. On the country poems. Virgi? als bukolischer 
Dichter, by M. Sonntag. Leipzig 1891. No ground 
for believing in a double edition as S. does. [Cl. Rev. 
vi. 450.] E. Bethe, Vergilstudien I]. Zur ersten 


neunten und achten Ekloge. Rh. Mus. 47 and on it 
O. Ribbeck’s Epikritische Bemerkungen. B. denies 
the usually-admitted connexion between Eclogues 1, 
9and 8. H. T. Karsten, Ad Vergilit eclogas iii. et 
vit. Mnemos. N.S. xix. On iii. 110 and vii. 19. C. 
Pascal, Adversaria Vergiliana. Riv. di fil. 1892. 
In iv. 8 nascens=modo natus. O, Crusius, Rh. Mus. 
47. The proverbial verse G. i. ,53 quoted by Macrob. 
v. 16. 7 perhaps goes back to Cato. H. Richards, 
Cl. Rev. v. 232, reads verrit for ferret in G. i. 321. J. 
Geffcken, Saturnia tellus. Hermes 27. Traces the 
origin of the hymn to Italy (G. ii. 136 foll.). A. 
Oltramare, Etude sur Vépisode d’Aristée dans les 
Géorgiques de Virgile. Paris 1892. Seeks to show 
that the episode is closely connected with the rest of 
the poem. 


II. On the Aeneid. <A. Editions. Vergil’s Aeneis. 
In shorter form, by J. Werra. Miinster 1892, and 
Auswahl aus Vergil’s Aeneis, by A. Lange. Berlin, 
1892. These two books collect the most poetical 
passages. Out of the 9896 verses W. gives 5457 and 
L. above 4500. P. Vergili Maronis Aeneis, by O 
Brosin. Vol. ii. books iii. iv., vol. iii. books v. vi. 
3rd edition, by L. Heitkamp. Gotha 1892. This 
excellent revision. is worthy of the original edition. 
B. Origin and sources, F. Noack, Die erste Aencis 
Vergils. Hermes 27, The first sketch of the Aeneid 
was books i. ii. iv. vi., completed before 25 B.c., 
they contain no contradictions, imitate the Odyssey 
and follow Naevius. E. Bethe, Vergilstudien 1. Die 
Laokoonepisode. Rh. Mus. 46. V. mixes up two 
different versions. I. Noack in the Gétting. Gel. 
Anzeigen Nr. 20 1892 modifies the results of F. 
Kehmptzow, De Quinti Smyrnaei fontibus ac mytho- 
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ia. Diss. Kiel 1891. V. was a constant source 
for Quintus, especially to be seen in the Laocoon 
episode. G. Ettig, Acheruntica sive descensuwm apud 
veteres cnarratio. Leipz. Stud 1891. V, is incom- 
parable in selection of materials and execution, but 
not great in invention, The subject is pursued down 
to Lucian and <Ausonius. K. Baur, Homerisi 
Gleichnisse in Vergil’s Aeneide. Part I. Progr. 
Freising 1891. About twenty comparisons in books 
i.—ix. are discussed and the differences of treatment 
between H. and V. pointed out. C. Remarks on 
single passages. Jan. Kviéala, Nové Kritické a exe- 
getické prisptoky k. Vergiliové Aeneidé, Prag. 1892. 
A German summary of the chief results is also pub- 
lished. Deserves careful attention. P. Weizsiicker, 
Zu Vergil. Aen. i. 75-80. Korr. Bl. f. d. Gel. u. 
Realsch. Wiirtt. 1891. P. Weyland, Vergil’s Be- 
schreibung des libyschen Hafens (Aen. i, 159-169). 
Progr. Gartz 1891. Schlenger, Lrkldérende Bemer- 
kungen und Verbesserungsvorschlige zu einigen Stellen 
unserer Schulklassiker. Progr. Mainz 1890. Notices 
i. 403 and ix. 448. M. T. Tatham, Clas. Rev. vi. 
124, Ini. 455 reads mirantur. J. S. Speijer, Obser- 
vationes ct emendationes. Groningen 1891. On iii, 
329 and iv. 383. P. Simpson and T, E. Page. Clas. 
Rev. vi. 366 and 414, On iii. 510 sortiti vemos. E. 
Eichler, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn, 1889. On iii. 
684 foll. O. Linsenbarth, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1891. 
On iv. 402 foll. Th. Berndt, Kritische Bemerkungen 


zu Griechischen und Rémischen Schriftstellern. Her- 
ford 1891. Rewrites v. 290. A. Kornitzer, Zur 
Wanderung des Aeneas durch die Unterwelt. Zeit- 


schr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 1891. Considers V. here as a 
mechanical imitator of Homer, G. Landgraf, Con- 
jectanea. Miinchen 1891, In vi. 463 recommends 
twis for suis, appealing to Brosin. Reichenhart, 
Erklérung einiger Vergilstellen. Zeitschr. f. d. 
ost. Gymn. 1892. On vi. 474, 548 and viii. 143. 
G. MeN. R. and A. Platt, Clas. Rev. v. 232 and 337 
on vi. 567 [see also Cl. Rev. iv. 465 and v. 64]. Ed. 
Norden, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1891. On vi. 605 foll. 
R. Whitelaw, Clas. Rev. v. 186. On vi. 743. W. 
Gemoll, Kritische Bemerkungen 2zu_lateinischen 
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Schriftstellern. Progr. Liegnitz 1890. In ix. 579 re- 
commends eminus for manus. W. J. Evans, Clas, 
Rev, v. 128. Onx. 1. J. Henry, Aeneidea. Vol. 
iv. Dublin 1891. On books x.—xii. Much shorter 
than the other vols. A remarkable memorial of the 
writer, but as the latest notes are 1870, the work is 
rather out of date. Vol. iii. On metre and language. 
W. Meyer, Ueber die weibliche Ciisur des klassischen 
lateinischen Hexameters. Miinchen 1889. Gradually 
the feminine caesura lost its prestige and remained 
only honoris causa because of the Greek precedent. 
J. Oertner; N. Jahrb. f. Piid. 1890. Defines the 
caesura as a musical pause. Joh. Rénstrém, Metri 
Vergiliani recensio. Lund 1892. Out of V.’s 14072 
lines (incl. Culex, Ciris, Copa, Moretum and Cata- 
lecta) 94 end with one-syllabled words, 76 with four- 
syllabled, 23 with five-syllabled, and 32 with spondee 
in the 5th foot [see Clas. Rev. vii. 219]. A. Platt, 
Clas. Rev. v. 337. Sees in fluvit iii. 702 a spondee 
and in flwviorwm G. i. 482 a molossus. But we cer- 
tainly have an uncontracted genitive in Dardanii iv. 
640. B. Gerathewohl, Grundziige fiir lateinische 
Allitierationsforschung. Leipzig 1892, and Allittera- 
tion tontragender Silben an den beiden letzten Arsen des 
Hexameters in Vergils Aencis. Miinchen 1891. 
Every rhyme is for the ear, not the eye. Diligent 
and sensible investigations, but sometimes fanciful. 
F. Seitz, De fixis poetarum latinorwm epithetis. Part 
I. Progr. Elberfeld 1890. Many of the epithets 
of the Augustan literature passed into the current 
speech. J. L. Moore, Servius on the tropes and figures 
of Vergil. Amer. Jour. Phil. xii. (1891). Two 
apers. A useful piece of work carefully done. A. 
Nehring, Ueber bidens hostia. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1893. M. Bonnet, Tiberis, Thybris, Thymbris. 
Rev. de Phil. 1892. Believes that in V. as well as in 
Statius and Claudian traces of the Greek form Thym- 
bris ave to be found. IV. Educational use. F. 
Ehrlich, MWittelitalien, Land und Leute, in der Aeneide 
Vergils. Progr. LEichstiidt 1892. Collects the 
scattered etymological, archaeological and historical 
notices by the poet. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aeschylus, Kumenides. ‘Translation by F. G. 
Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. J.ong’s translation, 
edited by Edwin Ginn. 12mo. xxiii, 213 pp. 
Boston, Ginn & Co. 45c¢. 1893. 

Appleton (W. H.) Greek poets in English verse, by 
various translators ; edited with introduction and 


notes. 12mo. xlvi, 360 pp. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1 dol. 50 c. 
Baird (R.) Greek-English word-list containing 


about 1000 most common Greek words. 12mo. 
43 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. 35. 

Botsford (G. W.) The development of the Athenian 
Coustitution. 8vo. vi, 249 pp. Boston, Ginn & 
Co. 1dol. 50c. 1898. 

Brownrigg (E. C.) A Classical Compendium, being 
a handbook to Greek and Latin constructions, &c, 


Post 8vo. 116 pe. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Butcher (S. H.) Some aspects ot the Greek Genius. 
2nd edition, Cr. 8vo. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 
net. 


Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill, 12mo. 
xlvi, 273 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. (College 
series of Latin authors). 1 dol. 50¢c, 1893. 


Cicero. AQT. Pomponium Atticum. Book 4, with 
notes &c. by J. Brown. Cr. 8vo. limp. Sonnen- 
schein. 1s. 6d. 

Conder (René F. R.) The Catholic’s Latin primer ; 
an elementary grammar for English-speaking 
Catholics. 12mo. N.Y., Benziger Bros. 55. 

Gospel according to Peter. A study by the author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion.” 8vo. Longman. 

Harper (W. R.) and Castle (CG. F.) Exercises in 
Greek prose composition, based upon Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, books 1—4, together with inductive 
studies in the use of the Greek modes, based on 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, book 4. 12mo, 127 pp. 
New York, American Book Co. 75. 

Harvard Studies in classical philology. 
Boston, Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 50. 

Homer. The Iliads of Homer ; translated from the 
Greek by George Chapman; illustrated from 
Flaxman’s designs. 3 vols. 16mo. (Knicker- 
bocker nuggets). N.Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
3 dol. 75 c. 

Homer's Iliad. Books X1I1.—XXIV. 
by D. B. Monro. 3rd edition, revised. 
430 pp. Frowde. 6s. 


With notes 
12mo, 
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Horace. Translations of the Odes of Horace, by J. 
O. Sargent, with an introduction by O. W. 
Holmes. 12mo. xx, 240 pp. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1 dol. 50 c. 

—— Satires and Epistles edited on the basis of 
Kiessling’s edition by J. H. Kirkland. 16mo. 
xxiii, 399 pp. Boston, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
1dol. 20c¢. 1893. 

Livy. Book III. Text and notes by W. F. 
Masom. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

—— Vocabulary with test papers. 1s, 

Translation. Clive. 2s. 

—— Books XXI.—XXII. by Greenough and Peck. 
12mo. xiv, 232 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co, 1 dol. 
50 c. 1893. 

Luciani Vera Historia. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, for the use of Middle Forms in Schools, 
by C. S. Jerram, new edition. 12mo. 84 pp. 
Frowde. 1s. 6d. 

Preble (H.) and Hull (L. C.) Latin lessons assigned 
to prepare for the intelligent reading of classical 
Latin prose. 12mo. x, 417 pp. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 1dol. 12 c¢. net. 1893. 

Samuelson (J.) Greece: her present condition and 
future progress, with woodcuts of Greek anti- 
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— from original drawings by W. Hydemann. 

‘ost 8vo. 114 pp. Low. 3s. 6d. 

Sophocles’ Electra. Introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary and: translation by Thompson and Hayes. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Theocritus. The Idylls. Translated into English 
verse by James Henry Hallard. Square 8vo. 
Longman. 6s. 6d. 

Thucydides II. and III, The Fall of Plataea and 
the Plague at Athens, edited for the use of be- 
ginners, by W. T. Sutthery and A. S. Graves, 
with map, exercises, notes, appendices and vocab- 
ulary. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. 

Torr (Cecil). Ancient Ships, illustrated. 
Cambridge Press. 10s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book I. Edited by Alfred J. 
Church. 12mo. Blackie. 1s. 

—— The seventh book of Vergil’s Aeneid, edited 
for the use of schools, with texts, notes and 
vocabulary by W. C. Collar. 16mo. xviii, 96 
pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. 50c. 1893. 

Xenophon. The Art of Horsemanship. Translated 
with chapters on the Greek Riding-Horse, and with 
notes, by Morris H. Morgan. Cr. 8vo. 190 pp. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur. 


Aly (F.) 
8vo. 1—64 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 


Lieferung 1. 
1 Mk. 

Angermann. Beitriige zur griechischen Onomato- 
logie. Progr. 4to. 25 pp. Meissen. 

Anz (H.) Subsidia ad cognoscenduin Graecorum 
sermonem vulgarem e Pentateuchi versione Alex- 
andrina repetita. (I.) Diss. 12mo. 50 pp. Halle. 

Ausonius. Decimus Magnus, Die Mosella. Heraus- 
gegeben und erklirt von C. Hosius. Anhang : 
Die Moselgedichte des Venantius Fortunatus. 
8vo. vii, 100 pp. Marburg, Elwert. 1 Mk. 40. 

Batrachomachiae homericae archetypon ad fidem 
codicum antiquissimorum ab A. Ludwich resti- 
tutum. Progr. 4to. 28 pp. Kdénigsberg, 
Schubert und Seidel. 

Broering (J.) Quaestiones Maximianeae. Diss. 8vo. 
43 pp. Miinster. 

Brugmann. Zur umbrisch-samnitischen Grammatik 
und Wortforschung. 12mo. 13 pp. Leipzig. 
Biilz (M.) De provinciarum romanarum quaestoribus, 
qui fuerunt ab a.u.c. DCLXXII usque ad a.u.c. 
DCCX. Diss. 8vo. +v, 80 pp. Chemnitz. 

1 Mk. 50. 

Burmeister(F.) De fontibus Vellei Paterculi. 8vo. 

83 pp. Berlin, Calvary & Co. 2 Mk. 50. 
{Berliner Studien fiir class. Philologie. Band 
15. Heft 1.] 

— De fontibus Vellei Paterculi. (I.) Diss. 
8vo. 36 pp. Halle 93. 3658. 8vo. 

Cicero. 4te Rede gegen Verres (von den Kunstriiu- 
hereien). Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart von M. 
Fickelscherer. 12mo. xi, 119 pp. Paderborn, 
Schoningh. 1 Mk. 

Ebel (J.) De vocativi usu apud decem oratores 
atticos. Progr. 8vo. 62 pp. Wiirzburg. 

Elter (A.) De Gnomologiorum Graecorum historia 
— origine, V. (de Justini monarchia et Aristo- 
bulo Judaeo). 19 pp. Bonn. 

Fiigner (F.) Lexicon Livianum. Fasciculus VI. 
Composuit F, Schmidt. 8vo. Columns 993— 
1184. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Gimborn (E. v.) Bemerkungen zum Projmium der 
Theogonie des Hesiod. Progr. 4to. 14 pp. 
Sigmaringen. 

Goetzeler (L.) Animadversiones in Dionysii Hali- 


carnassensis antiquitates romanas. TarsII. 8vo. 
92 pp. Miinchen, Th. Ackermann. 2 Mk. 40. 

Gomperz(Th.) Griechische Denker. Eine Geschich- 
te der antiken Philosophie. Lieferung 2. 8vo. 
— I. 97—192 pp. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 
2 Mk. 

Grueneberg (A.) De Valerio Flacco imitatore. Diss. 
8vo. 94 pp. Berlin. 

Hartmann (J. J.) De M. Tullio Cicerone. Allo- 
cutio ad studiosos qua mense Septembri a 1893 
scholas de literis latinis et antiquitatibus romanis 
instauravit. 8vo. 27 pp. Leiden, van Doesbargh. 
1 Mk. 

Haury (J.) Procopiana. II. 
Miinchen. 

Hellema (H. D.) Kritische beschouwingen over de 
keizerlijke verordeningen aangaande de Christenen 
van Tiberius tot Decius. Diss. 12mo. x, 150 
pp. Leiden. 

Herondas. Les Mimes. 
introduction et notes par Ristelhuber. 
xvi, 121 pp. Paris, Delagrave. 

Hesseling (G.) Waxen tablets with fables of Babrius 
(tabulae ceratae assendelftianae). 8vo. 24 pp. 
7 plates. 

Hilff (¥.) Observationes criticae et exegeticae ad 
Silii Italici Punicorum I. V—X_ pertinentes. 
Diss. 12mo. 38 pp. Miinster. 

Hueffner (F.) De Plauti comoediarum exemplis 
atticis quaestiones maxime chronologicae. Diss. 
8vo. 79 pp. Gottingen. 1 Mk. 50. 

Hultzsch (T.) De elocutione Diodori Siculi de usu 
a Pars I. Diss. 12mo. 96 

alle. 


Progr. 8vo. 43 pp. 


Traduits en francais avec 
18mo. 


Kaissling (F.) Ueber den Gebrauch der Tempora 
und Modi in des Aristoteles Politica und in der 


Atheniensium Politia. Diss. 12mo. 90 pp 
Erlangen. 

Kaufmann (N.) Die Physiognomik des Aristoteles. 
Progr. 4to. 32 Luzern. 

Knatz:(F.) Quomodo Persei fabulam artifices Graeci 
et Romani tractaverint. Diss. 12mo. 63 pp. 
Bonn. 

Koesters (H.) Quaestiones metricae et prosodiacae 
ad Valerium Flaceum pertinentes. Diss. 12mo. 


96 pp. Miinster. 
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